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The Week. 





Ix view of adjournment, Congress has been unusually efficient dur- 
ing the past week—the House more than the Senate, which has been 
mostly engaged in discussing the Indian Appropriation Bill, though in 
a long Exccutive session, on Wednesday week, it did the country the 
service of rejecting the Sandwich Islands Treaty. The same day it 
passed a bill rearranging the judicial circuits. The House finished the 
Tax Bill on Friday, and settled the income question by raising the 
sum to be exempted to $2,000, reducing the tax to 3 per cent., and for- 
bidding the printing of the returns. Religious and socialistic commu- 
nities are to be taxed on the basis of five to a family. A Kentucky 
member sought to have the Government bonds taxed, and of course 
had Gen. Butler on his side, along with twenty-nine other Republican 
repudiators. They were voted down by 110 to 78. On Monday, Mr- 
Schenck, who had previously offered an amended Tariff Bill as an appen- 
dage to the Tax Bill, got the two passed together as he wished, Between 
the currants and furs of the first section it is provided that printed book 
matter, bound or in sheets, must pay a duty of 15 cents per pound, and 
periodicals in pamphlet form a duty of 10 cents, levied in the same way ; 
while the second section makes duty free “ books, maps, and charts 
specially imported in single copies, and not for sale, of which no edi- 
tions are printed in the United States; and books which have been 
printed and manufactured more than twenty years.” On Monday, 
also, the Post-Office Appropriation Bill was passed, 





Mr. Schenck has got his tariff amendment bill through the House 
after a fierce conflict, the revenue reformers opposing it on the ground 
of the rise on steel which it effects under cover of a reduction on ar- 
ticles of popular consumption; but the Republicans afterwards gave 
up in deference to the large reduction of taxation which it makes— 
about $60,000,000, of which about $20,006,000 come out of the tariff. 
Pig-iron stands at $7 a ton; scrap iron at $6; but steel rails are laden 
atone and a half cents a pound, or about $34 a ton, a clear and enormous 
increase, and everything Bessemer is to be classed as steel. Books, im- 
ported singly for use, that is for rich men, come in duty free. Tea goes 
down to 15 cents a pound, and coffee to 3. Indeed, the free list is, 
considering the times we live in, a generous one, and the House peremp- 
torily, and by a large majority, directed the Committee to bring in a 
bill putting coal in it, so that “the poor man,” who has so many of his 
imaginary wants supplied, but whose real ones excite so little interest, 
will at least have cheap fuel next winter. 





The new funding bill which the Committee of Ways and Means is 
said to have prepared proposes a thousand-million-dollar loan, at four 
per cent., redeemable in thirty years, and free from all national, State, and 
municipal taxation, except income tax, and authorizes the Treasury to 
receive deposits of gold at three per cent. interest, to be used in 
redeeming five-twenties. We suppose by way of encouraging foreign 
capitalists to take it freely, Mr. B, F, Butler, under cover of Mr Beck, 
seized the opportunity of reviving his old plan of “taxing” 
interest on United States bonds ten per cent., or, in plain English, 


reducing the interest from six to five and forty one-hundredths per | ’ ‘ ca 
| won’t go round the corner and repeat the story with additions. 


cent., and, pushing it to a vote, got 78 for it to 110 against it—29 
Republicans voting with him. Of course, calling the sixty cents 
deduction a “tax” does not deceive anybody as to the real character 
of the scheme, and we may guess the effect of its revival a second 
time on the public credit. This effect, too, will be heightened 
by Mr. Butler’s argument that it was folly to expect the holders of 
United States sixes to give them up for fours as long as the sixes are 
exempt from taxation, which, we think, is sound reasoning, but then it 
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does not follow that taxing them is the best way to effect the conver- 
sion. Few people will care to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
or attach any more value to the untaxed four per cent. bond than the 
fraudulently taxed six per cent. bond of a dishonest creditor. But 
why convert or fund at all?) Why not cut down the interest on the 
five-twenties to four per cent. by bill, and thus save the expense of 
engraving new bonds and the trouble of “funding,” and if any one 
complain, laugh at him / 
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Mr. Wells's term of oilice expires at the end of the present month, 
and we are sorry to hear that while a sufficient force of the Republican 
party is ready to vote for its renewal, the President, in deterence to 
Mr. Boutwell, who does not like Mr. Wells’s statistics, probably tind- 
ing that they embarrass him with “the men inside politics,” declares 
that he will not propose Mr, Wells's retention, Mr. Wells has been 
for the last five years the most creditable person, and his reports the one 
creditable thing in American finance, always excepting the unbounded 
readiness of the people to pay taxes; and his being dropped is as dis- 
tinct a step towards barbarism as if Mr. Boutwell were to begin to keep 
his accounts by notches on a stick. It will leave the country and Con- 
gress completely in the hands of the great manufacturers, who, if they 
were archangels, are not to be trusted as guides in financial legislation, 
because they have an enormous pecuniary interest in making a partien 
lar kind of legislation appear to have a particular influence on the 
national industry. The consumers are therefore entitled to the services 
of a disinterested enquirer, and they will never have anybody better 
than Mr, Wells. The President seems to be most unfortunately ad- 
vised on nearly every question connected with revenue, if we may 
judge from his published utterances about it. In one of his earliest, he 
expressed his reliance on the Western gold mines for the payment of 
the national debt, and more recently laid down the astounding propo- 
sition that money paid by Americans for the transportation of freight 
by foreign vessels might as well be thrown into the sea. There has 
hardly been a single reform in the revenue effected within the last tive 
years which Mr. Wells has not been the first to recommend, and his 
being permitted to go out of office will be a disgrace as well as mis- 
fortune. 

The Chicago Tribune, noticing the defeat of Mr, Lynch's bill for 
the payment of premiums to Americans for running steamers to foreign 
ports, speaks of his pleasant trick of charging the 109 members who 
voted against the bill with being under the influence of “ British 
gold,” and suggests that, as the period of flinging inkstands and sand - 
boxes at the heads of impudent members has gone by, the proper 
mode of meeting such imputations is “to hold none but the most 
formal officiaLintercourse with the blackguard ” who makes them. It 
would be hardly fair, however, to single out poor Mr. Lynch for punish 
ment for doing what the whole tribe of his prompters and backers out- 
of-doors are doing incessantly. His is, and has for some time been, the 
leading protectionist argument. Captain Codman, an old American 
skipper, who has followed the sea for forty years, has been advocating 
the admission of foreign-built ships duty free, after having, like a sen- 
sible man, paid a visit to the Clyde yards, and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject ; but he no sooner made his appearance in 
Washington, and opened his mouth, than he was charged with being 
a paid agent of the Clyde builders, which has led to his coming to 
fisticuffs with one Congressman, but nobody supposes the Congressman 
Havy- 


| ing previously said that Codman was hired to advocate the admission 


of Clyde steamers to the American register, he will probably now say 
that he has seen the draft for the first quarter's salary. 





The negro has at last made his appearance at West Point, in the 
shape of a boy of seventeen or thereabouts from Mississippi, nominated 
to the school by Senator Revels. A strong effort has been made by 
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some of the papers to make a sensation out of it. Colonel Black, the 


commandant, has been represented as throwing up his hands and fly- 
ing in horror at the sight of the new cadet, and the hotel-keepers as 
having ignominiously expelled him when he applied for lodgings, and 


the white cadets as scouting the idea of his admission to their ranks. 
In fact, as dressed up, the incident has looked as if it might be a good 
thing with which to rouse the fury of the Congressional war-horses 
against the school, and “to go before the people” at the fall elections. 
The truth is, however, that Senator Revels has done a very foolish and 
cruel thing, as far as the boy and his family are concerned, and a very 
injudicious thing as far as the colored race is concerned, by nominating 
him—and for the simple reason that the lad is very ignorant, and can- 
not pass the entrance examination. The colored race ought to learn 
the lesson of “ putting its best foot foremost ”—that is, ought to make 
its début in colleges, and professions, and in the legislature with its 
best men. Instead of that, it has thus far sent its scalawags and dunces 
to the bar and the legislature; and now we see a poor boy, without 
any preliminary training, selected to open its way to scientific soldier- 
ing. Ie was received, we believe, with perfect courtesy and propriety 
by everybody at West Point. He went to Cozzens’s Hotel, and got his 
breakfast with as much pomp and ceremony and attention as any white 
cadet would have had shown him, but did not stay either there or at 
Roe’s for the same reason which, alas! excludes the vast majority of 
men and boys of all races from hotels of this description—inability to 
pay four dollars and a half a day for his board and lodgings. 





A correspondent writes to us to say that the “ faithful soldier,” of 
whom Mr. Thurlow Weed speaks in the last Galary, in an article noticed 
by us last week, as having borne away Colonel Baker's body at Ball’s 
Bluff, and for whom he obtained a place in the blessed custom-house, 
from which he was afterwards discharged “through no fault of his 
own,” was a notorious Boston pimp and bully, who organized the ruf- 
fians who carried off Anthony Burns and afterwards assaulted Mr. R. H. 
Dana, jr., and narrowly escaped hanging for the murder of his first wife. 
It is not difficult to believe that after a past so stormy as these facts 
seem to indicate, the soldier did not carry Baker’s body off the field, or 
indeed any body but his own, and we confess that we are not sur- 
prised to find that he was subsequently driven from the peaceful shades 
of the custom-house. The observations which we made touching the civil 
service apropos of Mr. Weed’s story, will now naturally need some slight 
modifications, which each reader can make for himself. 





The late Michigan Legislature passed an act enabling towns and 
cities to aid railroads by issuing bonds, which was taken advantage of 
in all parts of the State, there being plenty of railroad enterprises. The 
town of Salem, on the line of a road intended to shorten the route be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago, voted, or was thought to have voted, to 
issue its bonds in behalf of the road; but, afterwards refusing to do so, 
was sued by the company. The Supreme Court has just decided the 
enabling act unconstitutional, and the result is widespread consterna- 
tion, the paralysis of numerous projected roads, and many cases of indi- 
vidual hardship. Abuse of the Court, however, is left to one or two of 
the less decent newspapers, while the majority of the press and the 
people recommend that steps should be taken to amend the constitu- 
tion, first calling an extra session of the Legislature. It is admitted, 
however, that even this cannot make good the bonds condemned by the 
Court, and there seems to be no help for the past but in repudiating 
the engagements made under the act. The Court insisted mainly—so 
far as we have the particulars—on the essentially private nature of rail- 
roads ; that taxation must be imposed for public purposes, and accord- 
ing to some equitable rule of apportionment ; and that the purpose for 
which a tax is imposed upon one of the municipal subdivisions of the 
State must not only be a public one as regards the people of that sub- 
division, but local also, with a special and peculiar interest for the 
municipality, so that they, rather than the State, or any larger portion 
of it, should bear the burden of it. The Court further ruled that the 
right of eminent domain was not involved in the question, and that the 
State had no right to engage in assisting or operating private under- 
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takings of the nature of railroads, or to authorize its municipalities to 
do so; and, lastly, that every individual had a right to insist that the 
public should not own or control his property for the purpose of dona- 
tions. Three out of four judges united in this decision, which was 
based rather upon general principles than upon any close reasoning on 
the relation of the law to the constitution, and is all the more, there- 
fore, to be recommended to the citizens of Massachusetts for digestion 


and reflection. 





Connecticut has at last undertaken to amend her laws by giving 
women the absolute control of their own property; and the “ married 
woman’s property” bill has also got through the House of Commons in 
England, so that if the cause of woman’s suffrage does not prosper, the 
cause of justice to women certainly does, Mrs. Stowe has written to 
the Woman’s Journal warning the friends of the suffrage against 
meddling with marriage and divorce, of which they are justly or un- 
justly accused by the public. The difficulty will be, however, no 
matter what the leaders may desire, to keep people from joining the 
movement who do want to meddle with marriage and divorce, and 
indeed seem to long for the suffrage mainly for this purpose, and 
who every time they hear of an unhappy marriage shout out, “Ha! 
ha! We told you so; there are your marriage laws for you; there's 
the result of male legislation. How long, O Lord, how long! Let's 


hold another meeting, and speak plainly.” 





The majority of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, headed 
by Mr. Banks, has made a report, a version of which has been pub- 
lished, the authenticity of which he, however, denies; but we may 
safely presume that it maintains substantially that the duty of the 
Government with regard to Cuba is to recognize the insurgents as bel- 
ligerents, and do various other things which anybody can guess who 
has read the articles in the pro-Cuban newspapers during the past 
winter, and is familiar with the turn of Mr. Banks’s mind. The minor 
ity has, however, made a report also, through Judge Orth, of Indiana, 
in which the passage of the bill reported some time ago by the same 
gentleman, forbidding the fitting out or equipping of vessels of war in 
the United States, with the intent that they may be employed by 
European governments for the subjugation of American’colonists claim- 
ing independence, is advocated. There is only one objection to it, and 
that is, that it introduces, or attempts to, a new doctrine into interna- 
tional law, viz., that a regular government may have two kinds of right 
in territory—perfect and imperfect, or de facto and de jure—and that it is 
only to the last that the United States are bound to pay full respect. 
The minority report also denies that the insurgents have set up a regu- 
lar government in Cuba, or hold any definable portion of the island, or 
have any claim to the character of belligerents, or ought to be 
recognized as such. Many of the Spanish “ outrages,” it says, have 
been provoked by the conduct of American citizens pecuniarily inter 
ested in the success of the rebellion, and it reproaches the “ Cuban 
patriots,” of whom we have so many among us, with not going to fighit 
on the island instead of staying here trying to arrange breaches of tlic 
law. The policy it recommends to the Government is one of strict neu 


trality. 





The tendency to “go off at half-cock,” which has always been 
strong among members of Congress and politicians, and has been 
greatly stimulated by the electric telegraph, has been very amusingly 
illustrated during the past week. A despatch dated from Constan- 
tinople was published some days ago, professing to give an account of 
a wholesale massacre of the Jews by the Christians in Moldavia and 
Wailachia. It was on its face a hoax. In the first place, the story 
was a wildly improbable one. There has been barbarous persecu- 
tion of the Jews in these provinces, but there is an enormous interval 
between anything that has occurred and a general massacre. In the 
next place, its coming from Constantinople, and not direct through 
Vienna and Paris, was highly suspicious. In the third place, it was 
tolerably clear that the concocter of it did not know very well where 
Roumania was, as he speaks of it as “a province of Southern Europe. 
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Indeed, it was so clumsily done, that we had, and have still, our 
doubts whether it was manufactured in Europe at all, and was not the 
But it seems to 
have no sooner reached Washington, than members of Congress began 
to take off their coats and cravats in order to deal with it energetically. 
Two or three days elapsed, and there came no confirmation whatever 
from Europe of this fearful story, but this in no wise abated the ardor 
of the humanitarians, or caused them to pause in their preparations. 
The Jews all over the country got fearfully excited, and sent memo- 
rials and resolutions to the Senate asking for the President’s interposi- 
tion in behalf of their co-religionists. The memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Sumner moved, with much 
solemnity, “in the interest of humanity,” for such further information 
as the President might be able to furnish; and all this, be it remem- 
bered, when the news had remained a week nearly without conlirma- 
tion. In the House, Mr. Schenck gave the thing a smart knock on the 
head in a few sharp, sensible words. Moreover, a Jew was hurriedly 
appointed consul at Bucharest, and confirmed in hot haste, we suppose 
in the idea that when the infuriated Christians of the Danube heard he 
was coming they would cease from slaughter. Now, we learn posi- 
tively that the only foundation for the story was a disturbance at an 
election in a small town. Mr. Crémieux, of Paris, who has been asked 
for information, replies in a way which shows he was thinking simply 
of the general persecution of the last two years. We think there ought 
to be somebody in the Senate with his wits sufficiently about him to 
prevent these rather foolish telegraphic excitements. Not long ago, a 
resolution, based on a Cable despatch, was introduced congratulating 
the Emperor of Russia on his escape from assassination, and imputing 
the attempt to the enraged serf-owners. It turned out, however, to 
be a nihilist, or advanced radical, who committed it. 


production of a hard-pressed Bohemian in this city. 





To interfere with effect in the affairs of Roumania, or any other 
country, some little knowledge of them, let us add, is necessary. 
Senator Sprague was not so far wrong in what he said about the origin 
of these Jewish troubles on the Danube as Mr. Stewart’s sarcastical 
observations on the right of rich men to their lives might lead one to 
believe. Roumanian society is in process of transformation, and the 
Jews are likely to gain more by it in the long run than any other por- 
tion of the community, though just now they are suffering severely. 
They have for a long while been the only persons in the provinces 
engaged in trade, commerce, or banking—the Moldo-Wallachians 
being all either rude peasants or extravagant and reckless landlords 
or boyards. The consequence has been that not only have Jews accu- 
mulated a large portion of the wealth of the country in their own 
hands, but they hold liens to an enormous amount on the property of 
the Christians. In fact,the Jews may be said to constitute the creditor 
and the Christians the debtor interest of the country. The latter, 
however, were prevented from feeling the burden by the fact that, until 
recently, the Jews practically had no civil rights, and could not enforce 
their claims in the courts of law. Under the new constitution they 
can, and they have within the last five or six years shown a disposi- 
tion to bring about a grand settlement of accounts which have been 
current for generations, by exacting payment of their dues. Hence 
the ferocious hostility to them which has shown itself in the late dis- 
turbances. But, of course, this state of things will soon pass away. 
The Christians will soon, in one way or other, wipe out their liabilities, 
and, it is to be hoped, will hereafter attend to their own business, and 
the Jews will gain by it. In the meantime, the notion that the de- 
spatch of a Jew to Bucharest as American consul will help the Jews is 
simply ridiculous. People in the Principalities hate and despise the 
Jews, and know nothing about the United States, and the poor man 
will find himself a delusion and a snare. 
ference can do for the Jews will be done by France or Prussia, coun- 
tries in which the Jews are more powerful than they are here, and 
which the ruling classes in Moldo-Wallachia—ignorant and scampish 
though they are—know and are afraid of. 





The Canadians are having a joyful time over their defeat of the | 


Fenians, though we have no doubt that had the Fenians stood their 


Anything that foreign inter- | 
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ground there would have been bloody work; but then, seeing that the 
Fenians fled almost without firing a shot, and that there were not as 
many men hurt on both sides as to furnish work for one active hospital 
nurse, we think that the triumphs of the campaign might be passed 
over with less uproar. The brave are almost always modest, especially 
when the foe has run away on seeing them. General Lindsay has been 
making a speech to the volunteers, in which he declares that it was 
their own trusty guns which got them the victory, and that neither the 
President’s proclamation nor the United States troops did anything to 
repel the invasion ; a rather foolish speech, which, however, the Toronto 
Globe heartily commends, and adds some bitter reflections of its own 
on the failure of the Federal troops to interrupt the Fenian march. 
There are two ways of looking at this point, however. In the tirst place, 
it is ridiculous to expect the United States to line the frontier with 
troops, out of an army of 30,000 men, in preparation for possible forays 
of bands of the most uncertain ragamuttins in the world; in the next 
place, the worst thing that could have happened the Canadians would 
have been the prevention of the invasion by American troops, as it 
would have left it in the power of the “ Head Centres” and other im- 
postors to say that had the United States not interfered, Canada would 
by this time have been Fenian soil, and thus the swindle would have gone 
on indefinitely. The failure, just as it happened, has given the move- 
ment a blow the arm of the law could never have given it. And then, 
ought not the volunteers to be grateful to the President for giving them 
a chance of covering themselves with glory? It is the first time, we 
are glad to say, we have ever heard heroes reproaching people for get- 
ting out of the way, and letting them get at the enemy. The warrior's 
worst torment is, as we understand the matter, he who gets in between 
the opposing ranks and stops the dreadful game. 


The Reds in France seem to be in a very bad way. Whatever the 
plebiscite may have done for others, them it has crushed completely. 
The enormous majority obtained by the Empire is admitted on all 
hands to mean that the French people are thoroughly disgusted with 
Rochefort, Flourens, Grousset, Lissagaray, and all that school of 
“statesmen.” To the peasants, M. Lavergne writes to the Zemps, the 
Empire means order, security, and high prices for oxen, sheep, and 
They care nothing anywhere about the Napoleonic glories, and 
if you began to talk of them would tell you “to keep beef and mutton 
high, or else good morning.” A handbill circulated in the Department 
of Doubs is said to have had more influence on votes than all the ad- 
dresses issued by the Paris politicians. It ran as follows: “ The prin- 
cipal products of your Department are cheese and wine. Read the fol- 
lowing: 1860.—Empire.—Cheese, 100 kilos, 130 francs, 1848.—Repub- 
lic.—Cheese, 100 kilos, 60 to 70 francs, Do you want to sell your 
cheese at 60 to 70 francs? Vote No. Do you want to sell it at 130 
francs? Vote Yes.” 
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With Italy the financial question is the main question, and its 
difficulties begin to be absolutely appalling. The taxes have almost 
doubled since 1861; the interest on the public debt has nearly tripled. 
For the current year the public expenditure will, it is estimated, amount 
to $222,374,202, an enormous sum for such acountry. It is calculated 
on official data that the land of Italy is already mortgaged to the extent 
of over half its value, and the difficulties with which agriculture has to 
contend under these circumstances may be readily imagined, The Goy- 
ernment has exhausted every resource—loans, taxation, and the contis- 
cation of the domains of the church, and irredeemable paper. It is 
now talking of appropriating the stipends of the parish clergy. It pays 
interest on $1,057,400,000, while it has actually received not quite one- 
half that amount. The disorder, too, in the administration of the 
finances has been very great; the sale of the church lands has been 
marked by great jobbing. In many districts the discontent, or, rather, 
lawlessness, is something very striking ; in the Romagna, for instance, the 
provincial functionaries are actually overawed by assassins, One great 
root of the political apathy seems to be the restriction of the suffrage, 
not over 500,000 persons out of 25,000,000 being invested with it; so 
that the government rests on a narrower constituency than any other 
in Europe which professes to have a popular basis at all. 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 

Now that a Republican majority has consigned Mr. Lynch’s bill for 
the revival American shipping to the eternal sleep of the Congres- 
sional waste-basket, we may perhaps be permitted, without incurring 
the suspicion of being a paid agent of British ship-builders, to state 
the precise truth in relation to the whole ship-building business in the 
United States. 

First, to clear away some of the cobwebs spun around it by the 
spiders of ignorance, prejudice, and selfish class-interests. The ques- 
tion has virtually nothing whatever to do with commerce. The ex- 
porting of American produce, the importing of foreign products, which 
is all that properly belongs te the sphere of commerce, can be carried 
on precisely to as good advantage to producer and consumer in foreign 
vessels as in American vessels. It is not commerce that suffers by the 
decay in our shipping. It is not our merchants, as such, who demand 
the revival of our ship-building interests. The issue has been pur- 
posely raised by the protectionists, in the hope that any loss resulting 
to “foreign commerce,” as they contemptuously call it, would be 
thought less entitled to consideration, and that they could blind the 





unthinking to the fact that ship-building is a “ manufacturing indus- , 


try ” pure and simple, and that it is precisely one of those very industries 
which protection was to protect that protection has destroyed. It is, 
of course, true that ships are largely owned by merchants, just as iron- 
furnaces and salt-works are largely owned by Congressmen; but that 
is no reason why ship-builders and ship-owners should not have all the 
rights of American manufacturers, which Congress so impartially 
awards even to those who are unfortunately compelled to legislate upon 
their own interests. Ship-building and ship-owning are just as much 
special American industries as cotton spinning or screw-making. 
Ship-building and ship-owning are practically one and the same 
For, in the first place, almost every ship-builder is also a ship- 
owner; and, in the second place, the builder will not have orders to 
build unless the owner can employ ships at a profit, and the owner will 
not be able to run his ships at a profit unless the American builder can 
make them to as good advantage as the foreigner. Stripped of all 
sophistries, the question before the country to-day is: Why cannot 


thing. 


American ship-builders build ships as cheaply as the ship-builders of 


other nations? That is the sele question and the whole question, 

The history of ship-building in America can be given in a few 
words. From 1840 on it was one steady and rapid progress in quantity 
and quality. Th 1848 and 1849 the California excitement lent an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to the business, and created a sharp demand for fast 
ships. Under the spur of this demand American mechanics revolu- 
tionized the art of ship-building ; then arose “ American clippers,” and 
the day of “ Dutch tubs” was over. So rapid and decided was our 
progress that we not only increased our own tonnage 40 per cent. in 
the five years from 1850 to 1855, during which time England increased 
hers only 22 per cent.; not only did we add so largely to our own 
tonnage that in 1855 our mercantile marine exceeded that of England 
by fully a million tons, or nearly one-fourth; but we could also build 
ships for every other sea-going nation and sell them to good advantage, 
so that in that very year John Bright could say from his seat in the 
House of Commons: “ The finest vessels which are at this moment per- 
forming the voyage between England and the Australian colonies 
have been built in the United States; in ship-building industry the 
United States not only compete with, but in some respects excel this 
country.” In 1855 a sharp reaction set in from this almost unnatural 
wrowth, a reaction intensified by the previous crisis in the California 
trade, and by the subsequent financial crisis of 1857, and for two or 
three years the trade was depressed. But in 1859 and 1860 business 
rapidly revived, and when-the war broke out it found our ship-yards 
busy and our mercantile marine larger than it had ever been. Up to 
this point no two persons familiar with the facts differ in their account 
of ship-buiiding and ship-owning in the United States. The difficulty 
begins with the war. 

All those who are unwilling to have the decline‘in American ship- 
building attributed to its true cause assert with the utmost confidence, 
and the assertion is daily repeated by the unthinking, that American 
ships were driven from the sea by the A/aamas and other similar Anglo- 
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Confederate cruisers. Now, we desire to give the damage thus binntee 
fullest possible weight. But we cannot resolutely set ourselves against 
well-known facts and official figures, The official figures show that our 
# tonnage reached its highest point in 1861—5,500,000 tons, and then 
fell, in June, 1864, to 5,000,000 tons, rising again to 5,100,000 in June, 
1865, and showing a total net decline of seven per cent. in four years 
From this point it fell again to less than 4,000,000 tons in 
June, 1867, a decline of 23 per cent. in two years of peace, against a 
decline of 7 per cent. in four years of war. It is furthermore notorious 
that not only ship-builders (who were partially engaged in building 
ships of war) but ship-owners likewise were profitably employed 
throughout the years of war, and that the complaint of the ship- 
owners or ship-builders was never heard until some time after the 
peace. It is evident at a glance that other causes have worked at the 
decline of American shipping besides the Anglo-Confederate cruisers. 

In the year 1855, as already stated, our tonnage afloat reached its 
highest figures prior to 1861, and that year also witnessed the largest 
tonnage of vessels built in any one year, namely, close upon 600,000 
tons. This amount fell off in the year 1859 to 150,000 tons, or one- 
fourth of what it was in 1855, the smallest tonnage for more than 
twenty years. Was this due to Alabamas, Floridas, and their consorts ? 
From 1859 the tonnage of ships built increased again, year by year 
(with the single exception of 1862), until in 1864 it again nearly equalled 
that of 1855, rising to 515,000 tons, or not far from four times that 
of 1859. Does this look as though it were caused by Confederate 
Reoudean ¢ From 1864 the annual tonnage built has again gradually 
declined, until in 1869 it was again scarcely one-half of that of 1864. 
Political philosophy to the contrary notwithstanding, there is a certain 
importance to be attached to facts; and the facts so far revealed are 
these: In 1855 our ship-building industry reached its highest prosper- 
ity, and our commercial marine almost its highest tonnage. After a 
few years of decline, both in tonnage built and tonnage afloat, the total 
tonnage afloat, by means of very moderate annual additions, again rove 
to the figure of 1855, and in 1861 even somewhat exceeded it, main- 
taining itself at near that figure by means of increasing annual addi- 
tions until 1864, from which point both annual production and tonnage 
afloat rapidly and steadily declined. 

It is very evident that the turning-point in the history of American 
shipping is to be sought in the year 1855. In that year it became 
patent to all men that we, the United States, had outstripped all other 
nations in the art of building wooden ships, and it became patent espe- 
cially to the ship-builders and ship-owners of England that they must 
either abandon the entire trade to us, or else discover and develop such 
new and improved methods of construction as would enable them to 
still retain a share. Out of that necessity arose the iron screw-steamer. 
From that day to this, wherever there was free competition, England 
has been slowly and steadily gaining on us, until to-day, wherever 
there is free competition, England, to use an expressive sporting phrase, 
“ walks over the track.” 

But if it is true that since 1855 we have been steadily falling 
behind England, how was it possible that in 1861 our tonnage afloat 
could exceed that of 1855, and even our tonnage built in 1864 almost 
equal that of 1855? The answer is perfectly simple, and furnishes an 
excellent introduction to another branch of the discussion which has 
been very successfully used to befog the public. The United States 
have the longest coast-line and the most extensive inland navigation 
of any people on the globe. In this traffic we permit no foreign com- 
petition. Up to 1855 this traffic employed nearly half our entire 
tonnage ; since 1855 it has employed far more than one-half our entire 
tonnage. This traftic includes all trade between the Atlantic States ani 
California, and all other parts of the Pacific coast, as well as all trade 
along either coast, the lakes, canals, and rivers. By our navigation laws, 
all trade between these points or through these channels must be car- 
ried on in American ships, even if foreigners were able and willing to 
do it for one-half the cost. This large and important trade increasel 
almost steadily up to 1865, and thus furnished profitable employment 
' to ship-owners and ship-builders where competition could not come 
near them. Although after 1855 our total tonnage for some years fell 
off materially, the tonnage employed in this coasting and inland nayi- 
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gation never seriously declined, but almost steadily rose from 2,700,000 


\y tons in 1855 to 3,500,000 tons in 1865, which is the highest point 


reached. The extremely rapid growth and the general prosperity of 
our coast and inland navigation thus furnished ample and profitable 
employment at home for our ship-owners and ship-builders, and _pre- 
vented them from feeling the successful competition of England in the 
great ocean traffic of the world. The American tonnage engaged in 


“foreign or open trade has never since been equal to that of 1855, and 


even in the comparatively prosperous years of 1860 and 1861 could not 
approach the tonnage of 1855, while the English tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade showed a regular and steady increase in every one of those 
years, and in 1861 boasted of a 10 per cent. gain against our loss of 
nearly 5 per cent. This fact is most strikingly confirmed by the details 
of the building of those years, the number of American ships and barks 
(mainly intended for foreign trade) built in the three years ending 
June 30, 1861, being 25 per cent. less than that of the single year 1855. 

The fact, then, is, that ever since 1855 we have been steadily losing 
our supremacy in foreign navigation, owing to England's successful 
rivalry, but that our ship-owners and ship-builders found a compensa- 
tion in our growing coast and inland navigation, where competition 
could not enter. The outbreak of the war increased our coast and in- 
land traffic enormously, the Government giving employment, at fabu- 
lous prices, to almost every ton of shipping that could be made to float, 
and thereby unconsciously still further blinded our ship-owners and 
ship-builders to the rapid progress of England in a direction which we 
had entirely neglected. Then, when the peace threw out of employ- 
ment all the tonnage in Government pay, and when the opening of 
Southern railroads restored to the land a large amount of traffic 
temporarily diverted to the sea, and, still more, when the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad left most of our California ships useless, 
then our ship-owners again sought their former share of the great 
traffic of the outside world, and to their amazement found their cum- 
brous wooden vessels and costly paddle-wheel steamers the laughing- 
stock of commercial nations. No wonder our ship-yards lie idle, and 
our shipwrights turn house-carpenters, and our sailors plough the 
prairie instead of the ocean. 

It is a settled fact that the great ocean carrying trade of to-day can 
only be performed to advantage in iron screw-steamers. Can we build 
iron screw-steamers? No. Why not? Because by means of a tariff of 
nine dollars gold a ton on pig-iron we shut out all competition of 
foreign iron-makers, and enable Pennsylvania to disregard improved 
and economical processes in her iron-making, just precisely as by 
shutting out competition in our domestic navigation we tempted our 
ship-builders to lumber the sea with useless wooden hulks and gigan- 
tic wooden side-wheel steamers that are scarcely worth breaking up for 
junk. Iron that can be made to-day in Tennessee for not much over 
$20 a ton; that before the war sold for $25 a ton delivered in Boston; 
that in every other civilized country (not in England alone) can be, 
and is, produced for less than $25 a ton ; that the United States always 
has produced, and can to-day produce, cheaper and better than it 
can be produced anywhere else on the face of the globe; that iron 
which constitutes nearly half the cost of an iron ship is made to cost the 
American ship-builder $36 or $37 a ton in its raw state, or forty to fifty 
per cent. more than there is any reason for—forty to fifty per cent. more 
than it costs the English ship-builder. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that with such an overweight competition is impossible. 

But—say those who are unwilling to have the decay of our commer- 
cial marine attributed to its true cause because it points out the di- 
rection in which alone a remedy is to be sought—but even if we had 
not this heavy duty on iron, could we, with our high-priced labor and 
our high rates of interest, compete with the cheap capital and the 
pauper labor of Europe? It is impossible in the short space of one 
article to enter into a lengthy refutation of this objection. But we 
would ask a few questions in return: What was the rate of interest 
in 1855 and previous years, when we almost drove the English flag 
from certain parts of the ocean? It wae notoriously double, if not 
treble, what it is now. Indeed, interest has never been so low in the 
history of this country as it has been for the last few years. What were 
wages in 1855, when our tonnage increased yearly ten per cent,/ Did 
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our ship-mechanics then work for pauper wages? It is notorious that 
wages were then proportionately higher than they are now, whik 
wages in England have materially advanced since then. When—and 
with this question we close—when did high wages or high interest 
ever prevent American mechanics from successful competition with th: 
mechanics of any other country, in any industry, from making wooden 
shoe-pegs to raising cotton, from building ships to making chrono 
meters, as long as they had a fair field and an even chance ? 


PORTUGUESE POLITIOS. 

AFTER thirteen years of comparative retirement, Marshal Saldanha 
is again at the head of the Portuguese Cabinet. He has reoceupied 
this position—probably for the last time, for he is an octogenarian—with 
the aid of a military pronunciamento, to which the principal cities ot 
the country have given a speedy and decisive adhesion. This revolt, 
which is not the first the old general has headed, was his answer to the 
dissolution of the Chamber in January last, and to the great triumph 
of the Loulé Cabinet in the ensuing elections of March 13. King Luiz 
has reluctantly given his consent to the change. The dismissed Premier, 
who is related to his royal master by marriage, has yielded his place 
not without protest, but without resistance. The so-called revolution 
has been a bloodless one, as have been, in fact, many that preceded it 
in the last thirty years. The Portuguese are not a warlike people, and 
the political frenzy which was kindled during the period of transition 
from a state of most abject subjection to both royal and monkish rule 
to a constitutional régime almost, spent its force in the civil war be- 
tween Dom Miguel and his brother, Dom Pedro, in which it had reached 
its culminating point (1828-34). The same struggle, in which absolut 
ism, represented by Dom Miguel, displayed itself in so frightful colors 
as to remind one of the reigns of the most abominable and shameless 
tyrants of antiquity, gave also so definitive a victory to the party of 
freedom as to render another serious conflict of the same contending 
principles morally impossible for generations. 

The victory of Saldanha is not the victory of a principle, not even of 
a party, but of a clique, headed and represented by a prominent politi 
cian. Nominally, it is true, this ousting of Loulé will be called a 
triumph of the party of Regeneration—which owes its origin to the 
Marshal's similar covp d'état of 1851—over the moderate wing of the 
Septembrists, of whom the ousted duke is the long-tried representative. 
But the names of the principal parties in Portugal—Septembrists, de- 
fenders of the constitution of September, 1822, an imitation of the 
Spanish constitution of 1812; Cartists, supporters of Dom Pedro's less 
radical charter of 1826; and Regenerators, who, between the two other 
parties, occupy a position analogous to that of the Spanish Liberal 
Union between Progresistas and Moderados—all outlived their mean- 
ing, even in the reign of the first constitutional ruler, Dona Maria da 
Gloria. 

The party strifes under the present reign, like those under the pre- 
ceding, that of Dom Pedro V., whether carried on chiefly in the Cortes 
or in the Barracks, have been little more than scrambles for positions 
and emoluments. Coalitions, fusions, and desertions have gradually 
altered the composition, and almost entirely destroyed the character, of 
every political organization. Saldanha himself has served all parties in 
turns, either as leader, as ally, or as fellow-conspirator. Far from fight 
ing for principle, every party, when out of power, combats its opponents 
with the very weapons to which it succumbed; and, when again getting 
into power, proposes, with slight modifications, the very measures which 
served to discredit the rival organization. These measures are almost 
invariably of a financial character, for the disordered condition of its 
finances is the great sore of the Portuguese body politic. The need of « 
remedy is so great that doctoring experiments are constantly being 
tried ; and nothing exasperates the shiftless people so much as failure. 
Almost all cabinets perish by failures of this kind. 

On other points there is rarely a serious conflict of parties or opin- 
ions. The charter of 1826, as modified by the Additional Act of 1852, 
is the unassailed fundamental law of the land. All Portugal, king and 
clergy included, is favorably disposed towards liberal reforms. Mea- 
sures of a very advanced character, like the abolition of capital punish - 
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ment, are often carried almost without opposition. Complications with 
foreign countries are rare and transient. The press is free, and, though 


used with the utmost virulence by the contending camps, is left intact 
by each of them. 

We could hardly find anything more characteristic of the political 
situation in Portugal, as it was nine years ago and has since endured, 
than the words pronounced by a member of the Chamber of Peers on 
the sudden overthrow of one of the strongest cabinets, in July, 1861. 
“The ministry which has just expired,” he said, “has lived, like all 
other ministries in our country, a life full of trouble and devoid of glory. 
It has taken many an important initiative, and has left many others for 
more favorable occasions. It has had many sincere friends and enemies ; 
it has suffered injuries, calumnies, and insults, which it did not deserve. 
It saw the good, and could not reach it; it saw the evil, and could not 
avoid it. For doing either the one or the other all the means of govern- 
ment are almost absolutely wanting among us. Such has been the life of 
the outgoing ministry; such will soon be the life of the ministry that 
comes in.” A Cabinet which was formed in September, 1865, presented 
itself to the Cortes without a programme, which it declared to be “ su- 
perfluous, for we are all agreed concerning general principles.” It only 
expressed its intentions to lean upon the national assembly, to govern 
in accordance with the laws and the constitution, and to study “ the 
questions the solutions of which the country was waiting for.” Every 
succeeding ministry has made the same assurances, but the questions 
remain unsolved, and the country is still waiting for their solution. 
The source of the evil is in the general demoralization and impoverish- 
ment of the people, produced by centuries of decline, by the protracted 
war with the French—which was followed by the loss of Brazil—and 
still more by the horrors of Dom Miguel's usurpation, 

There is generally a certain harmony perceptible in the political 
movements of Spain and Portugal. The movement, however, which 
has overthrown the Cabinet of the Duke de Loulé seems to be entirely 
independent of any political current in the neighboring country. Nor 
has the late Spanish revolution seriously affected the situation in Por- 
tugal. The Braganzas are as popular in the latter country as the Bour- 
bons were hated in Spain. The virtues and the sad end of Dom Pedro 
V.—who was carried off, together with two brothers, by a pestilential 
disease, towards the close of 1861—have served as much to strengthen 
the loyalty of the Portuguese people as the shameless vices of Isabella 
II. loosened that of the Spaniards. The dignified conduct of King 
Ferdinand, the father of Pedro and Luiz, forms an equally strong con- 
trast to that of the greedy and intriguing Christina, the Spanish Queen- 
mother. And it is this contrast which, years ago, created in Spain the 
idea of an Iberian union under the lead of the Braganzas. This idea, 
which still numbers many advocates in Spain, is scouted, and naturally 
so, by all partiesin Portugal. The principal statesmen, the Cortes, the 
King, have all, in turns, solemnly declared against it, on the conclusive 
ground that a closeunion of the two so unequal sister countries must 
needs lead to the absorption of the weak Portuguese nationality by the 
Spanish. Nor have the Portuguese forgotten what loss of power, 
wealth, and freedom the violent annexation of their country by Philip 
II. of Spain entailed upon them, In the same spirit of wise modera- 
tion, Ferdinand, invited to rule over Spain alone, decidedly refused 
to accept the offered crown. Even should Spain ultimately adopt a 
republican form of government, its action will hardly find imitation in 
Portugal, for Spain is not likely to be-a model republic, 





REALISM IN DRAMATIO ART—OR, MR. FEOHTER’S REALISM. 

Mr. FecutTerclosed last week a series of performances which have not 
added to, as they have also not diminished his reputation, and by which he 
must have lost not a little money. He, with Miss Leclerque, a very respect- 
able company, and all fitting appointments, failed to attract the public 
sufficiently to make his brief lease of the French Theatre at all profitable ; 
and indeed it is safe to say that if his engagements would have permitted 
his doing so, he would have done wisely to close the theatre at the end of 
the first fortnight. As Boston, in its first enthusiasm, of admiration, said 
of this distinguished actor, that New York gave him numbers, but 
Boston gave him brains,” it may be well to record the fact that for some 
time it was doubtful whether his first engagement here, at Niblo’s Theatre, 
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would not prove to be a pecuniary failure, and that it was not until, at the 
request of the Hon. William M. Tweed, Justice Connolly, and many scores 
of other ‘“ eminent citizens,” he appeared in the play in which he is most 
famous—“ Hamlet ”’—that his performances became remunerative. And as 
we were deprived of the pleasure of seeing him and Mr. Booth play Othello 
and Iago alternately on the same stage only because his demands were so 
large that it was thought more than imprudent to comply with them, his 
recent failure is worthy of notice other than that which it would receive 
as a mere piece of current theatrical news. It was, perhaps, not extrava- 
gant in an actor so distinguished, and whose performances attracted so 
much attention, and caused so much discussion, to suppose that he could 
carry a small theatre through a short season on his own shoulders ; but the 
event has proved that although he could command attention, and cause a 
profound sensation, he had not sostrong and deep a hold upon public favor, 
in New York at least, as to be both his own manager and his own bright 
particular star. Curiosity satisfied, his style thoroughly criticised, and his 
status determined, he takes the place due to an artist of singular and 
powerful attractions, but not that of one who holds a supreme and absolute 
position. 

And the truth is that at Niblo’s we saw all that there is to be seen in 
Mr. Fechter. We sounded him there from the top to the bottom of his 
compass ; after that he had nothing new to give us, but merely what we 
had seen with other dressing. Ruy Blas and Hamlet include the whole 
range of Mr. Fechter’sart. Say rather in Ruy Blas alone ; for in Hamlet 
we had merely the style of Ruy Blas, the realistic sensational carried into 
the ideal and poetic field of Shakespeare’s great tragedy. 


“The Corsican Brothers,” which was the chief attraction of his last 
series of performances, is suited perhaps better than any other play in his 
repertory to the display of his brilliant, impressive, and picturesque, yet 
probably simple method of acting. Its real dramatic value is very small, 
and as a play indeed it is almost contemptible. But as an evening’s en 
tertainment it is both amusing and interesting, although nothing more. 
It is a very characteristic specimen of that style of play which has been 
introduced since the beginning of the present century, and which, being 
neither comedy nor tragedy, and depending for its interest on the one side 
upon a representation of real life and on the other upon sensational stage- 
effect, has received as its specific name the very general term, drama. 
“The Corsican Brothers” has comic scenes and humorous personages ; 
but it is not a comedy ; its motive is serious, and two of its principal per- 
sonages are slain, the second by an intended retributive justice as the 
catastrophe of the play; but it is not a tragedy, or even tragic. Its dram. 
atic movement depends chiefly upon supernatural machinery, a sympathy 
of soul between two persons—in this case twin brothers—so subtle and so 
intimate that one shares the feeling, even the physical suffering, of the 
other, although they may be separated by hundreds of miles of land and 
water. It depends upon visions and upon the stopping of an old family 
clock in Corsica at the precise moment at which one member of that fam- 
ily dies in Paris. It is somewhat remarkable that a dramaof which these 
are essential conditions and striking incidents should be received with 
pleasure and real interest by the Sadduceeism of the present age. 

It is also an equally striking and characteristic specimen of a kind of 
drama which is the fruit of the personal and business arrangements of tlie 
modern theatre. It is written for one actor. Except the part of the two 
brothers, which is but one part, all the personages are mere ground-work 
and relief. They are humble satellites of this one, revolving round it 
meekly and unobtrusively, and casting upon it a reflected light, the sum 
of which is something, but which in each individual case is almost noth- 
ing. Not the slightest interest is felt in any other than the principal per- 
sonage, and of that personage there is no dramatic development of charac- 
ter from first to last. Even as to him the interest is purely incidental, 
depending upon what he does and suffers, not upon what he is. Ilis 
actions, not his mental or his moral experience, command our attention 
and enlist our sympathies; and these acts might, except for the material 
conditions of the drama, be almost as well of one kind as of another. 
There is not a speech uttered, not a course of action taken, not a trait of 
character revealed from the rise to the fall of the curtain that demands a 
moment's consideration as to its significance, or that will repay or even 
bear a moment’s reflection. All is as plain as the multiplication table, in 
which twice two is four simply because it isso. There is no room for 
doubt, no occasion for discussion as to the meaning of any passage, no 
question as to the motive of any personage at any moment. Given the 
situations, we know what the people in them must do; we almost know 
the yery words they will speak. With the plot blocked out for him, al- 
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most any clever man of letters could write the play, and would almost in- 
evitably write it just as it is written, unless, indeed, he were a born dra- 
matist. Our attention is kept constantly awake, but—to put the case strong- 
ly, though not extravagantly—our interest would be the same in kind, 
although not in degree, ifthe personages were represented by puppets. 
And notwithstanding that the main-spring and motive of the drama is the 
subtle sympathy of soul between the twin brothers, its real character is 
gross, material, fleshly, almost brutal. A libertine’s trick to betray a 
chaste woman ; the foiling of his plans by Louis dei Franchi, who loves 
the woman, and who places himself bodily between her and her betrayer ; 
a duel in which Louis is killed, and at the end of which we see him dying, 
while his antagonist wipes his sword upon his handkerchief ; a scene of 
defiance by the twin-brother Fabian ; another duel, bloody, merciless, and 
brutal, in which the combatants, after their swords are broken, turn the 
points into daggers by twisting handkerchiefs into hilts for their broken 
ends, and hack at each other for a while, like two gladiators—these are 
the chief elements of the success of this one of the most successful of 
modern sensational dramas. It is as successful in the Bowery as it is in 
the Fifth Avenue, as it was at the Théatre Historique ; it would have been 
successful in the Colosseum in the worst days of the Empire. 





And yet this gross, tricky, sensational drama, which, compared with 
real dramatic work, is as the daubing of a savage compared with the sig- 
nificant composition, fine drawing, and life-like color of an accomplished 
and gifted painter, affords an actor of Mr. Fechter's well-deserved eminence 
an opportunity of displaying all his skill in that department, or rather that 
style, of his art of which he is so complete a master. We are all interest- 
ed in the demolition of the libertine Chateau-Renaud’s plan for the ruin of 
Madame de Lesparre’s reputation, and would be so, no matter what the 
style of her defender. But Mr. Fechter shows us here, with fine percep- 
tion and admirable art, the manner of a man of character and urbanity, a 
man of a strong and earnest nature, an honest man, a man of the world, a 
devoted and impassioned but self-restrained lover, a perfect gentleman. 
His deference and tenderness to the woman he loves, his quiet but immov- 
able defiance of the scamp who, relying on his audacity, his adroitness, his 
unscrupulousness, and his mastery of the sword, has undertaken to com- 
promise her, command the homage of every spectator, enlist all sympa- 
thies. There is not aman in the audience who does not wish that he 
might so defend his mistress ; not a woman who does not wish too that she 
might be so defended. And in the hall of the old castle, where he plays 
the courteous and hospitable host, and the tender loving son of a noble 
mother, he again carries with him the sympathy and approbation of every 
speciator. Thereis not a man there who does not long for the art of so 
putting a guest at his ease, not a mother who does not think how happy 
the woman must be who receives such filial attention. And in this scene 
Mr. Fechter shows, with even unusual impressiveness, the power he pos- 
sesses of bearing himself simply, naturally, and with an apparent absolute 
unconsciousness of self. He seems absolutely absorbed for the moment in 
his every act to do nothing for the effect it will produce ; effect being all 
the while the object of his every movement. The very way in which, as 
he talks, he rolls his cigarettes and lights them one after the other, lin- 
gering now a moment before the ample fire-place, then putting his foot on 
a chair as he chats with his guest, being never afraid to turn his back to 
the audience, to whom he never plays, and whose very existence seems 
unknown to him, is charming, and isa part of this man’s consummate art, 
the result of his ability to give his whole mind to the scene before him, 
even in its minutest detail, as if he were really living the life of the man 
whose character he has assumed. In this reality of the impression he pro- 
duces upon his audience, Mr. Fechter is without an equal on our stage, 
almost without a rival. 

And yet this art is an inferior not to say a low art ; being so simply be- 
cause of the reality of the impression it produces. It is like real life. It 
is real life. Could we unroof the castle hall of a real Fabian dei Franchi, 
and see him there with his guest and his mother, gossiping while supper 
was expected, sitting at table after it was spread, staying his own repast, 
and smoking a cigarette as he told a tale to amuse his guest, we should 
see exactly what Mr. Fechter showed us—that is, if our Fabian dei Fran- 
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chi were a perfectly simple, frank, and well-bred man. Mr. Fechter’s art | 
here attains the difficult end of presenting us with the reality of life. | 
His art is inferior because it does no more. It suggests nothing. It is | 
like a swan that swims without a shadow; it is not the poetry of art. | 
True, such scenes as these do not admit a higher style of treatment, and | 
the actor is therefore free of all censure for shortcoming ; but the point to 
be observed and kept in mind is that such acting is not great because it is 
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natural and finished ; that art on the stage, as well as in its other depart- 
ments, may be perfect but not high. 

Mr. Fechter is a good lover, he also is a good hater. When he 
meets the slayer of his brother, the fell purpose which has brought 
him post-haste from Corsicato Paris appears in every line of his face, 
in every movement of his body, in every tone of his voice. You 
see that he means to kill that man—that’ he means to do it then 
and there, and that he is conscious that he will do it. That is the 
whole aim and object of his life. And when he fights, it is with a cool and 
pitiless bloodthirstiness which might be called savage, but that the savage 
is inferior in this respect, as in all others, to the civilized man when the 
latter gives himself up to an absorbing passion which is decided and con. 
trolled, but not subdued, by his trained and cultivated intellect. Yet such 
scenes as that which closes the action of “The Corsican Brothers” are 
barbarous and degrading. That a theatre full of people sheuld sit ab- 
sorbed in the spectacle of two men seeking with cool desperation, and all 
the skill of which long practice can make them masters, to run each other 
through the hearts is pitiful and deplorable, though one of the men be a 
villain and this time justice is triumphant. And that such a scene as this 
should be not only the inevitable end of the action of the drama, as for 
instance the combat between Richard and Richmond is, or that between 
Macbeth and Macduff (with which, however, this fight has nothing in 
common except that it is a fight), but that it should be the chief object 
and purpose of a play which is one of the most popular and successful of 
the period is a fact of very considerable significance in evidence of the de 
terioration of taste in the audiences of our day. 

We repeat the expression of our admiration of Mr. Fechter’s vivid, 
picturesque, and impressive style of acting, and again hold it up as an ex 
ample to other actors of that which almost every other actor on our stage 
(comparing him of course only with the more eminent) so greatly needs— 
the result of the study and imitation of real life; yet we cannot vet accept 
him as an artist of the highest class, but only as first in the second rank 
of the realistic French school which now controls the stage. 


FRANOE, 
Parts, May 20, 1870. 


THERE is, in France, but one word by which to describe the condition 
in which the country has been placed by the plebiscite and its consequences 
—and that word is “ gichis.” Men of all opinions agree in saying : * Nous 
sommes dans le gichis jusqu’au cou.” The real translation of the word 
is, “mess.” And it is true; France is “in a mess up to her neck.” Every 
fault that has been committed, every evil that has been brought on, it 
was so easy to avoid, nay, it was so wreasy to perpetrate. It was simply 
necessary to walk straight, to do that which came naturally to hand: it 
was, namely, simply necessary to dissolve the Chamber, and set to work at 
electoral reform. 

This was the obvious measure to adopt at once—a week after the for- 
mation of the ministry ; this was the one step to take, the one object for 
which the ministry was formed, and for not having understood this 
all the mischief we have witnessed since has been occasioned. When, on 
the second of January, the men of the left centre were joined to the Impe- 
rialist liberals of the Ollivier stamp, every one knew that a vigorous 
initiative must be taken by some one orthat nothing whatever was gained. 
M. Daru would have taken it, but was over-persuaded to “ wait,’ and be 
“conciliatory.” He did so, and persuaded M. Buffet to do so too, and at 
that moment everything was lost. Had, in the very beginning, the four 
liberals of the left—Messrs. Daru, Buffet, de Talhouét, and Louvet—stood 
firm and insisted on the electoral reforms, there would have been no possi- 
bility for Emile Ollivier to resist them (it was too early in the day te do so), 
and there would never have come the notion of a plébiscite. By allowing 
time to be wasted they lost everything, and when once they perceived it 
the opportunity was for ever gone. 

The new ministers are universally regarded as provisional, and are of 
no weight, of no importance whatever, either personally or politically. M. 
Mége, the new Minister of Public Instruction, is the mayor of the town of 
Clermont : an Auvergnat, a countryman and creature of M. Rouher’s, it is 
M. Rouher who has placed him in his present position. He is athorough- 
ly fifth or sixth-rate personage, only signifying something by the fact of M. 
Rouher’s protection. M. Plichon, the new Minister of Public Works, is a 
man of average industrial capacity, deputy for one of the northern towns, 
strongly clerical, and narrow-minded. As to the Duc de Gramont, his 
1st. His inferiority of both 
talent and character. 2d. His readiness to side with all shades of parties 
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(who will accept him). 3d. The absolute unimportance of the For- 
eign Office just now. M. de Gramont’s notorious inferiority of talent 
pleases Emile Ollivier, who longed for the post of Foreign Minister but 
could not obtain it of the Emperor (or Empress), and M. de Gramont’s 
inferiority pleases the court, to whom he will be utterly subservient. 
Amongst really respectable people in this country M. de Gramont is not 
regarded with favor on account of the strangely ungrateful part played by 
himself and his family to the Bourbons of the elder branch, who are said 
to have for years contributed to the comforts of the house of Gramont. 
However, it is certain that there is so very little to do now in the foreign 
affairs of Europe that the individuality of the man at the head of the For- 
cigen Office matters relatively little. 

A slight attempt at reaction against this notion is being made by the 
official press, and some fussy people are getting alarmed at an article in 
the Constitutionnel, which tries to blow the war trumpet and look threat- 
ening; but all this comes in reality to nothing at all. War is impossible ; 
no one in France would consent to it, and those who know the minds of 
the men in the barracks of Paris affirm that the cause of their 34,000 ad- 
verse votes lies simply in the fact that they will no longer agree to the 
idea of being “ food for cannon,’ and that they repudiate the notion of 
thousands of human creatures being drawn up in battalions to exterminate 
thousands of others whom they do not know, and against whom they have 
no grievance. 

Just now, the society of Paris is occupied with more peaceable consider- 
ations ; there are five fauteuils vacant at the Académie Francaise, and M. 
Villemain, the Perpetual Secretary, is dead. One must be born French, or 
have lived so long in France as to have become French, in order to com- 
prehend thoroughly the importance attached by the educated society of 
Paris to everything connected with the French Academy. Strangers 
scarcely ever take in what the Academy really is: “ L’ Académie Francaise 
est le dernier salen de l'Europe,” used to say Villemain, who had been its 
representative for forty years. When Cardinal de Richelieu founded the 
French Academy, it was not with the intention of making of it a literary 
assembly—it was to promote the taste for letters in the wealthy and high- 
born, and to help to polish and refine the manners of students and purely 
literary men. There are many other associations where talent only is the 
requisite, but the Academy was meant especially and exclusively to bring 
together in constant contact the élite of cultivated society. It was intended 
that the greatest duke in the land should be proud of having done some- 
thing which connected him with the progress of thought in France. 

“T twine 

My hopes of being remembered in my line 

With my land's language,” 
says Byron in “ Childe Harold”: and so it has been fortwo hundred years 
with the Montmerencys, Noailles, Broglies, and all illustrious names in this 
country. Whatever else they may have done, they aspire to have merited 
also, by some written page, the honor of counting amongst the “ enlight- 
ened few’; and, on the other hand, however high may be the mere liter- 
ary achievements of a poet, or historian, or publicist, it is meant that he 
shall, by his manners and politeness and refinement, make himself socially 
the equal of the noblest born in the whole land. 

This it is which foreigners appear so rarely to understand, and which 
makes them commit so many mistakes in their estimate of French civiliza, 
tion. In reality there has twice, within three hundred years, been an equaliz- 
ing medium in France—once intellectual, and the second timejmilitary. The 
equalization by intellect was first imagined by Richelieu when he founded 
the French Academy, and was most actively practised under Lonis XIV., 
when Colbert, the son of a clothier, rose to power, and married his three 
daughters to the three greatest dukes in France, who held themselves 
honored by the alliance. Afterward, the might of all parties diminished. 
Royalty was weakened, lost respect, and grew despotic in form only ; the 
noblesse came to despise political activity, and to adhere to small social 
vanities alone, and, the levels being lowered, no one aspired to raise him- 
self, but merely to pull others down. 

After the great Revolution came the Empire, and the principle of 
equalization by military glory. This had its time, but was never either so 
powerful or so lasting as the equalization by intellect. The glories of the 
First Empire have passed away, and are now matter for both mockery and 
odiam on the part of the rising generation, whose tendencies are whoMy 
peaceful and industrial ; the glories of the Second Empire are looked upon 
as a pale imitation of those of half a century ago, and excite no feeling 
save that of reproval (besides which, they have ended unluckily); but the 
names which intellect and political might illustrated remain honored still, 
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and the principle of equalization by intellect is still living and strong in 
this country. “ Our last aristocracy should be the Forty of the Academy,” 
used to say Villemain, the authority above quoted, than whom no one 
knew his countrymen or his Academy better. Villemain was in truth 
the very incarnation of the intellectual genius of France, and his loss is 
felt more severely than I can hope to make you comprehend. 

To show to a stranger the real significance of the Academy, perhaps 
the best example is Emile Ollivier. No sooner had he succeeded in obtain- 
ing what was then hoped to be the dawn of freedom in France, and no 
sooner had he achieved that general fusion of parties which followed on 
the formation of the Daru junction with the Imperialist liberals, than such 
Academicians as Messrs. Thiers, Guizot, Villemain, Mignet, etc., thought 
instantly of the supreme consecration of the spontaneous election to a 
fauteuil at the Academy. Poor Montalembert, who did not know that 
he was within a few days of his death, dictated a letter to Ollivier, saying 
that it was a duty on the part of the Academy to elect him, and that he, 
Montalembert, would have himself carried to the Institute to give his 
vote. His death followed his letter, and Ollivier’s election was ensured. 

When, by the p/ébiscite (and by so many other faults), he disappointed 
all the serious thinkers of the nation, Ollivier’s election was settled; pro- 
mises had been given-—given to the dead—and there was no means of re 
ceding. Had it not been for this, Emile Ollivier would never have seated 
himself in Lamartine’s fauteuil, and almost every man who voted for him 
openly deplores having done so now. Five chairs remain to be filled ; but 
the elections only being fixed for next winter, many a political influence 
may be modified between this and then. 





Correspondence. 


MR. HENRY JAMES ON MARRIAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: It is no doubt true that there is on every hand a widespread 
criticism of marriage as at present administered, since very many persons 
regard it as far too loosely administered, and very many others as far too 
strictly administered. Now, I side with neither party to this controversy, 
my whole purpose being to show that marriage has become the hotbed o! 
fraud, adultery, and cruelty, which in such innumerable cases it actually 
is, and the parent consequently of our existing lasciviousness and prosti 
tution, only by its being so persistently administered, not primarily in the 
interest of its own purity, but in that of our established civic order. No- 
thing can be more logical in this state of things than that you should 
deny either my premises or my cunclusion, or the concatenation I allege 
between them. But, instead of doing any of these legitimate things, you 
confine yourself to hinting a dread lest I turn out the virtual accomplice 
of certain nameless persons who have not the honor of marriage at heart. 
I know nothing of any such persons, and prefer to be judged upon my 
own merits. I conceive that the only practical dishonor which befalls 
marriage arises from its not being freely honored, or honored exclusively 
for its own sake. You, on the contrary, hold it to be properly honored 
when it is enforced by some external sanction, as the regulation of men’s 
passions, and the consequent advantage of our existing civic order. This 
is a lawful disagreement. But I confess that it strikes me as decidedly 
comical to find you entertaining hereupon so lively a concern on my ac 
count, as being especially liable to the reproach of dishonoring marriage. 

So much in self-defence. Let me now glance at your own attitude 
towards “Society and Marriage.” Your doctrine, not too clearly enun- 
ciated by the way, is, apparently, that marriage exists primarily for tlie 
regulation of the sexual appetite, and, subordinately thereto, for the inte 
resis of civic order. The sexual passion is, in your opinion, the most 
“untamable” of all the passions, and marriage is a social invention fo! 
taming it. Then, again, society is impotent to provide for the children 
which are born to it, and hence devolves that providence upon parents 
exclusively, who are constituted such by marriage. In a word, you hol 
marriage to be necessitated, first, by the imperfection of human nature, 
and, secondly, by the imperfection of human society. Man is, by the 
necessity of his nature, incompetent to himself, incompetent to the regu- 
lation of his destiny. And society, by the necessity of its nature, is incom 
petent to itself, incompetent to provide for its own subsistence. Thus 
there is somehow a very important screw loose in man, whether we regard 
him either as naturally or as historically posited ; and marriage is the 
sovereign winch designed for tightening it. It empowers man to gover! 
himself, and it empowers society thereby to subsist and persist. 
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You say that Iam right up to a certain point, and I indeed agree with 
you toa certain point. I agree with you that marriage has always had 
this provisional character, or conventional subserviency to something be- 
yond itself. But I differ from you in maintaining that this subserviency 
is noway essential to the institution, and ought to be disowned as fast as 
possible, if marriage is ever to bring forth its proper fruits, or avouch 
itself for what it truly is, the controlling law of the sexual relations. In 
other words, while I do cordial justice to the utilitarian theory of mar- 
riage, and willingly admit the benefit derived from it to our imperfect 
civilization, I, at the same time, see it to be no longer congruous with the 
dignity of the institution. I insist, in fact, that this utilitarian view of 
the institution is “ played out,” as the newspapers say, and that we must 
either come to regard marriage as a finality—i.e., as existing solely in 
its own right—or else expect the hideous carnival of crime in which, so 
far as the sexual relations are concerned, we are now festering, to prolong 
itself eternally. In short, I deny what you affirm, namely, that the pas- 
sions of men are disorderly in themselves, and require therefore to be re- 
gulated from without. And I affirm what you deny, namely, that all the 
disorder which we habitually charge upon the passions is due not to the 
passions themselves, but solely to the coercion or constraint put upon 
them by the exigencies of our ungodly and inhuman civilization. 


But now observe : when I say “ passions,” I mean passions, the normal 
passions of human nature, such, inter alia, as love, friendship, familism, 
ambition, and not any supposititious thing it may suit a reasoner in dis- 
tress to foist into their place. Any of these normal and honest passions of 
our nature may be forced, of course, into treacherous and revolting action 
—how’? By being denied free play, or driven to seek their legitimate 
satisfaction in clandestine ways. But plainly this is not the normal or 
spontaneous activity of the passions; it is an altogether perverse or 
diseased activity, forced upon them from without; so that you are not a 
whit more entitled to affiliate the murder, the adultery, or the theft I 
commit, to my passions, than you are to affiliate my small-pox, my strabis- 
mus or club-foot to my morals, The relation that my passions are under 
to the crime I commit is at most one of maternity ; and notoriously the 
mother does not individualize the child, that is, give it soul or specific 
form, but simply identifies it, that is, gives it body or generic substance. 
No, we must concede that the paternity of all our existing crime refers 
itself straitly to our infirm and vicious civilization, that is, to a condition 
of human life in which its masculine, public, or universal element is para- 
mount and not subordinate to its feminine, private, or individual element. 
And it is simply idle, therefore, to expect crime to cease until the advent 
of a true society upon earth, or a condition of human life which shall at 
last convert this world of strife into a peaceful home, by making the homo 
(or men’s material interests) no longer primary but secondary to the vir 
(or their spiritual interests). No doubt that, in order to account for phy- 
sical disease among men, you have got to postulate the existence of such 
a radically false relation between universal man and nature as fitly an- 
nounces itself in all manner of sharp and loathsome disease, and by that 
tormenting goad lashes us on to demand and seek a change of relation. 
In like manner, to account for moral disorder among men, you have got 
to postulate such a radically vicious relation between the individual man 
and society as fitly announces itself only in his profoundest personal dese- 
cration and infamy, and so stings him at last, in pure self-defence, into 
insisting—peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must—upon revolutionizing 
the situation. But, pray, tell me, what does all this prove’ Surely not 
that disease or disorder is the normal state of man, whether you re- 
gard him on his physical or on his moral side ; but rather that it is an 
abnormal state, occasioned by the dense ignorance and inexperience he is 
under of the essentially commanding relation he sustains, by right of his 
divine origin, both to nature and to society, and contingent, therefore, for 
its duration only upon the duration of such ignorance and inexperience. 
In a word, the true inference in question is, that disease or disorder is no- 
way incidental to man’s nature and history, but simply accidental ; and, if 
this be so, then, of course, your conception of marriage as being designed 
primarily for the rectification of the passions. and, subordinarily thereto, 
for the maintenance of our existing civic order, falls to the ground, and 
with it the very ingenious but very fallacious reasoning you have built 
upon it. 

In fact, the ingenious change you seek to put upon the marriage con- 
troversy is only ingenious, and has no other merit. It cannot be tolerated 
in point of fact for a moment, either from your own point of view, which 
is strictly utilitarian, and discards all final causes, or from that of abstract 
justice, The implication throughout your article is that society is en- 
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dowed with the spiritual responsibility of its subject, or has in view his 
strictly individual well-being. Explicitly, to be sure, you do not say as 
much, because this evidently would be to handle the"question theologically 
and not scientifically, and you have no desire to identify yourself with the 
theologian, but only with the political economist. Implicitly, however, you 
do little else, since you make the primary object of society in ordaining mar 
riage to be the saving of man from moral ruin, and, only subordinately to 
this, its own preservation. And “to save man from moral ruin” is precisely 
what the theologian alleges as the sole scope of Giod’s providence in 
organizing our religious, our civil, and our social experience ; so that you 
are so far forth an unexceptionable theologian. But, in this case, what 
becomes of your political economy, which repudiates final causes, or, what 
is the same thing, wniversalizes our individuality, and so makes all social 
phenomena strictly empirical, in fact a strictly necessary evolution of 
experience? Society, according to the political economist, means man 
universal, the unconscious man, or homo; and does not mean man indi 
vidual, the conscious man, or vir, which plainly it would be required to 
do, if, as you say, it undertakes to provide for the individual dignity of its 
subject or harmonize by marriage his active and passive nature. In short, 
society, from the point of view of political economy, and a most important 
point of view it is, is a purely material phenomenon with a purely mate 
rial destiny: so that any attempt on its part to spiritualize itself, or con 
stitute itself individually, would be fatal to its existence. 

But, adjust yourself as you may to the exigencies of your own position, 
let me say, in conclusion, that the moral purpose you assign to society in 
instituting marriage is both directly and indirectly disallowed by the 
obvious logic of the case. For if society has a moral consciousness or 
identifies itself in any degree whatever with individual in contradistinction 
to universal ends, then palpably it is no longer society, inasmuch as it 
denies its own unity and so ceases to exist. What makes the distinction 
between an organic society and an inorganic herd or mob of men is that 
the former coheres wholly from within, the latter wholly from without ; 
thus that the consciousness of the one is essentially unitary or harmonic 
with itself, of the other essentially divided or conflicting. But your 
position is indirectly met as well by the obvious consideration that society 
does not institute marriage, but, on the contrary, is instituted by it. Society 
does not base the family unity, but is based upon it, and notoriously the 
sole bond of the family unity is marriage, monogamical or polygamica! 
Society, scieutifically viewed, is at first the promising flower, and finally 
the ripe, succulent fruit, of which the family is the coarse, obdurate Lusk, 
and marriage the invisible seed. To make marriage accordingly date 
from society and not society from marriage is virtually to make the 
flower and fruit of the plant precede the stalk, and the stalk itself grow, 
not from the seed, but from the indiscriminate earth. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, 


HENRY JAMES, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 28, 1870. 


P.S.—I do not stop, mind you, because I have even half said my say, 


but because I have already exceeded the limits of your ordinary indul 
gence to correspondents. 


(Mr. James not having said half what he has to say, we shall not 
say even a quarter of what we have to say in reply to him. We hav 
denied his premises—namely, that marriage as at present adminis 
tered is the cause of “the hideous carnival of crime” from which 
society is suffering 
final know nothing 
the greatest respect for him— 


as plainly as possible. We said nothing about 


causes, because we about them, and— with 
neither does he. He can no more 
tell why McFarland and his wife led such a shocking life for nine 
years, or why all marriages are not happy, than we can. If he could, 
he would have the secret of the universe, and there would be a rush 
to Cambridge trom all parts of the globe. 


marriage from the utilitarian point of view 


Moreover, though treating 
or the politico-economical 
point of view, if he prefers it—we were not thereby debarred from say- 
ing anything about the moral ends of marriage. A man is morally 
ruined, in the eyes of the economist, when he runs about whoremongei 
ing, instead of working at his calling and supporting his wife and 
children ; he is morally ruined, in the eyes of the theologian, when |i 
disobey’s God's law. 
the two views. 


But there is nothing necessarily incompatible in 


We believe, as Mr. James does, that “there is a screw loose in 
man ;” but we never said that marriage was “ the sovereign winch de- 
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siened for tightening it.” Marriage is simply, like education and other 
things, one of the means of reducing the amount of damage done by it. 
As Mr. James truly remarks, “it is simply idle to expect crime to cease 
until the advent of a perfect society on earth ;” in the meantime, how- 
ever, it would be very foolish, he will admit, to dismiss the police, de- 
hools and jails, and shut up the courts. Now, let us get 
There are four things society 


molish the 
down to the bottom of this discussion. 
do about the sexual relation : 

1, It can either cover it with the marriage contract, as it now does, 
and render this contract indissoluble, except for causes prescribed 
beforehand and by the judgment of a legal tribunal. 

2. Or it can make the contract dissoluble at the discretion of the 
parties, on proper notice, attaching to it, however, certain consequences 
as regards property and children. 

3. Or it may refuse altogether to legislate with regard to the sexual 
relation, and leave men and women to pair under the influence of pas- 
sion or fancy, or whatever one pleases to call it, as the lower ani- 


can 


mals do, 

4, Or it may impose marriage on its members as a status, and 
mate men and women by legal machinery created for the purpose, 
or, if it finds that couples do not suit each other, separate them and 
mate them up in fresh parcels. 

Now, Mr. James must desire one or other of these four arrangements, 
and we should like to know from which of them he expects “ that per- 
fect state of society ” to which he looks forward to flow. Which of 
them is it that is to put an end to the adulteries, incests, fornica- 
tions, and murders which now afflict “ our ungodly and inhuman 
civilization ?” Under No. 3, adultery and incest will be clearly impos- 
sible, just as much as in a herd of cattle; but what about rape and 
As regards the results to be expected from the others, we 
Everybody knows them, or can picture them to 


murder ? 
need say nothing. 
himself. 

We have not accused Mr. James of “ dishonoring marriage,” but 
of supplying loaded shells and other highly explosive compounds, 
which should never leave his philosophical laboratory, to the band of 
light-headed magicians who are now going about the country trying 
to persuade people that they can make marriages happy, and divide 
child-bearing equally between the sexes, by a show of hands and a 
judicious distribution of tracts, and who, if left to themselves, would 
have nothing more dangerous with which to draw the crowd than 
damp crackers and torpedoes. We are not at all sure, however, 
since receiving his letter, whether he ought not more properly 
to be accused of confusion, that is, of including two totally dis- 
tinct things under one term. We suspect the real cause of this 
controversy is his meaning spiritual marriage when talking of legal 
marriage. Legal marriage, to be sure, is, or ought to be, but the 
outward and visible sign of spiritual marriage, but then with the latter 
the state has, and can have, nothing to do, beyond leaving men and 
women their liberty of choice. People will not make love before a 
commissioner of deeds, and the Patent Office may be searched in vain 
for a suggestion as to the best means of promoting the union of souls, 
But we may rest assured that, during this geological period at least, 
the union of souls will have to be based upon, or grow out of, the mar- 
riage contract, and will be oftenest found where the marriage contract 
is most sacred and most permanent. Happy are they to whose lot it 
falls to know it. They live in a region where the people’s writs do not 
run, where the legislature ‘never ‘meets, and the dismal ding-dong of 
the reformer’s bell is never heard; where the roses are always in bloom 
- and the skies always bright, “ the shining table-land, to which our God 
himself is moon and sun,”—Ep,. Nation. ] 


THE STATE TREASURER OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sim: My attention has been called to an article in the New York Jnde- 
peudent in reference to our State Treasurer, Niles G. Parker. He is spoken 
of as having restored this State to solvency, and obtained for himself the 
respect of all business men both in this country and in Europe. I enlisted 


this Parker in the First Massachusetts Cavalry Regiment, at Haverhill, 
Mass., where he had been the unsuccessful proprietor of a restaurant and 
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bar. After he left the army he commenced business in Charleston, where 
he fajled, and is now restoring himself to solvency by compromising with 
his creditors for about twenty-five cents on a dollar. Since 1865, I have 
held a claim against him for several hundred dollars, which my attorney 
has settled recently for thirty cents on the dollar. 

It is my opinion that the amount expended by Mr. Parker for diamonds 
since he has been State Treasurer would more than pay all his debts in 
full. ’ 

It is well-known that there were many members of the Constitutional 
Convention and of the General Assembly who had been drilled so that 
they could barely write their names, and yet could hardly write a word in 
the English language. 

I cut the enclosed fromthe Beaufort Republican. There were no mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in times past who could neither read nor 
write. This State was represented in the Assembly by men of the highest 
culture and of ample means. I am and always have been a thorough Re- 
publican, but am opposed to being any longer misrepresented by incom- 
petent, corrupt men. Very respectfully, 


J. W. Corus, Post-office Box 33. 
BeavurFort, 8. C., May 29, 1870. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES AGAIN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: So far as my article on “French and English Illustrated Maga- 
zines” touches the subject of wood-engraving, ‘“ Wood-Engraver” is 
entitled to attention. Objecting to my phrase concerning his art—“ dis- 
covered at nearly the same time as printing”—he says: “ Wood-ceutting 
was discovered ages before printing, and wood-engraving not till two 
centuries after.” 

My critic seems to be ignorant of the fact that the oldest impression, 
the first historic proof of wood-engraving, the date of which is not con- 
tested, was taken in 1423. This old proof (“Saint Christopher”) is the 
historic fact that determines the time of the discovery of wood-engraving. 
The propriety and truth of the phrase—‘‘ discovered at nearly the same 
time as printing ”—and the error of my critic, are manifest in the light of 
this fact. And if upon the first question of fact, about his own art, 
“Wood-Engraver” betrays ignorance of the oldest example of wood- 
engraving, while he has the hardihood to locate the birth of his art two 
centuries later than the time of the first historic example of it, you will 
justly appraise his objections to my personal impressions as of about the 
same value as his knowledge of the date and origin of his art. It is not 
my purpose to reply to his impertinent reflections upon my understanding 
and expression of the relative worth of book illustrators; nor do I intend 
to correct my classification of names to suit his conclusions. But enough. 
I have no claim to use your space shve to determine a matter of fact. 
With your permission, I will dismiss the subject, for the reason that the 
staccato of statements and questions with which “ Wood-Engraver” seeks 
to break and degrade my conclusions in regard to “ French and English 
Illustrated Magazines” is designed to be personally offensive. The dis- 
courtesy of much of the language of “ Wood-Engraver” is not likely to 
make me overlook the‘fact that my critic is a wounded partisan of outraged 
vanity. Ido not admit the conclusions and reflections of an interested 
“ Wood-Engraver,” for the reason that they have no value in my judg- 
ment. To say the least, his characterization of Morin as a third or fourth 
rate draughtsman—an artist “on the block” who has a host of imitators 
in Paris—and his shameless impeachment of my personal impressions of 
Holbein’s “ line,” and the “ atmosphere ” which I maintain is rendered by 
Pisan, are not calculated to command my respect. Yours truly, 


EUGENE BENSON. 
New Haven, Conn., June 2, 1870. 





[As there appears to be a prospect of warm work in case this con- 
troversy is continued, we must decline to give further space to it.—Ep. 
NATION. | 





A LUTHER MONUMENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: From the accompanying you will please see that it is proposed 
to erect a monument to Martin Luther, the founder of Protestantism, at 
the place of his birth, Eisleben. 

The Committee, composed of the most respectable men, mean to give it 
a universal character, and, therefore, feel at liberty to solicit contributions 
from Protestants of all countries and nationalities. Perhaps among the 
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readers of your journal there may be some who would not spurn the oppor- 
tunity offered by this Consulate-General to participate in the demonstration 
by offering a contribution, which will be forwarded and duly accounted 
fon. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHANNES Réstne, Consul-General. 
New York, June 3, 1870. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Tuk present rank of Williams College among similar institutions 
demands imperatively, we are informed by circular, “a periodical which 
shall be an adequate exponent of her interests, and shall secure her a fit 
representation among college exchanges.” Accordingly, the senior and 
junior classes are about to undertake the publication of the Williams Re- 
view, a monthly paper of sixteen pages, quarto, we presume, at two dollars 
perannum. Most of the College faculty have promised to contribute, as 
have also Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Rev. W. R. Alger, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, John Bigelow, J. T. Headley, and others.——Steiger’s 
Literarischer Monatsbericht entered last month upon its second volume 
(counting twelve to the volume). It contains as usual a large amount of 
interesting reading, one of its articles being upon Mr. Friedrich Kapp, 
who is worthy of several, and who was lately one of the best illustrations that 
could be desired for the writer of the prize essay announced by Mr. Steiger 
in this number: “ Historical Sketch of the Intellectual Vigor and Progress 
of the German Population in North America.” The fortunate competitor 
is to win eight hundred dollars. He must be particular to exhibit the 
influence of the German-American press on the development of American 
institutions. Messrs. Pott & Amery have in press “ Letters from Rome on 
the Council,” by “ Quirinus,” an authorized translation from the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung. The present volume is the first of the series, contains twelve 
letters, and narrates the preliminary history’of the Council. It will be a 
book worth owning and reading. Also: “ Letters of Spiritual Counsel and 
Guidance,” by the late John Keble, uniform with the “ Memoir” of him ; 
“A Lost Piece of Silver,” by the author of “ Edith Vernon’s Life Work ;” 
and “ A New Commentary of the New Testament,” according to the author- 
ized version, by various authors, Rev. W. W. How being the editor——A 
new edition of the “ Modern British Essayists” is to be issued by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co., at the rate of one volume per week, beginning with 
Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies.”” The same house announces “ Lessons for Chil. 
dren,” in English and French, after Mrs. Barbauld’s method ; and “ Breezie 
Langton,” a novel by Hawley Smart ; together with Mr. Disraeli’s novels, 
in a cheap and uniform style——Mr. G. W. Carleton announces “ Rambles 
in Cuba,” by an American Lady——Among works in preparation by 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are “ A Reply to John Stuart Mill on the Subjec- 
tion of Women,” the author's name not being given; volume four of the 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers,” which is Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
“ Cesar ;” “ Bound Down ; or, Life and its Possibilities,” a novel by Anna 
M. Fitch ; and “ Rougegorge, and other Short Stories,” reprinted from 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co, have in press a work 
of general interest : “The Laws of the Domestic Relations: Embracing 
Husband and Wife, Guardian and Ward, Parent and Child, Infancy, and 
Master and Servant,” by James Schouler. Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., one of the largest and most respected school-book publishing 
houses in the country, have just removed their offices and salesrooms to 
Nos. 188, 140 Grand Street, about as far to the east of Broadway as the 
Messrs. Appleton, on the same line, are to the west. Their manufactory 
still remains in Greene Street. 











—We have received through the American Publishing Company, of 
Hartford, a letter addressed to the Netion by a Pennsylvania “Country 
Editor,” taking exception to our recent remarks upon the business of pub. 
lishing books by subscription. The letter is too long for us to print at this 
time, even if we left out the charges of “ill-natured statements” and 
“unkind flings and sneers,” and of conspiracy with the trade to injure the 
subscription business. But it also does little else than deny without proofs 
what we asserted, or allege that the regular trade sins in the same way 
with its subscription rivals. “A Country Editor” is not well informed 
when he says that the Hartford edition of Baker’s “ Abyssinia ” (an excep- 
tional specimen of subscription manufacture) is cheaper at $350 than 
Lippincott’s at $5, or quite fair when he omits to state the reason of the 
difference in price. And in taking no notice of the statement we felt at 
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liberty to adopt on good authority—that perhaps half of the subscription 
books forced into circulation are old ones vamped over—he does not prepare 
us to believe him when he says that a less proportion of these than of the 
issues of the trade are worthless. We do not mind admitting that we could 
name several “ regular ” publishers whose productions are uniformly trashy 
or worse than trashy, and which might be destroyed as issued with rea! 
benefit to the human intellect. We are not defending the shortcomings of 
the trade, and if it were wholly bent on money-making, as we are almost 
persuaded the subscription companies are, there would be little to choose 
between them except as to their modes of soliciting custom. Nor did we un 

dertake to estimate the damage inflicted by the latter upon the former. We 
only referred the curious to the Booksellers’ Guide. “ A Country Editor ” says 
that he lives in a county of 70,000 inhabitants with only three bookstores, 
none of which is confined to this line of business, but which, making school 

books their staple, “ eke out an existence with drugs, wall-paper, stationery, 
and newspapers.” He says truly that they cannot afford to advertise their 
new books, nor order a full assortment on a venture; and that country 
people will not buy a book they cannot first examine. For this state of 
things, however, he thinks the subscription agents afford a remedy, and 
here we disagree with him. We see, rather, an opening for the book 

pedlar, whether as an independent dealer or in the employ of the local 
bookseller. Perhaps a living could hardly be got by this means now ; yet 
we are not sure that with proper system and support the pedlar could not 
drive the agent from the field in which he is now a nuisance and a bore. 


——— 


—While writing these lines a correspondent sends us the following latest 
specimen of the kind of book most favored by subscription publishers, and 
of the way in which they cultivate literary taste and discernment among 
the people of the rural districts. It emanates from a Massachusetts house ; 
and we commend it to “ A Country Editor” as a complete justification of 
our general remarks, and in particular of what we had to say about the 
printing and binding of subscription books : 

66 AS INTS WANTED—8$100 to $200 per month—Clergymen, School. 

di Teachers, Smart Young Men and Ladies wanted to Canvass for 
the New Book, 

‘OUR FATHER’S HOUSE; OR, THE UNWRITTEN WORD, 

By DANIEL MARCH, the popular author of ‘ Night Seenes.’ This master 
in thought and language shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great 
House, with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving palms, Rolling 
clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, 
Thundering voices, Blazing heavens, and vast universe with countless 
beings in millions of worlds, and reads to us in each the Unwritten Word. 
Rose-tinted papey, ornate engravings, and superb binding. Send for circu- 
lar, in which is a full description and universal commendations by the 
press, ministers, and college professors, in the strongest possible language.’ 

—American scholars, and especially those who are interested in the 
progress of philology, will be glad to learn that a well-merited compli- 
ment has lately been bestowed on Professor W. D., Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, the Corresponding Secretary of the American Oriental Society. On 
the 16th of May last, the Royal Academy of Sciences, in Berlin, decided, at 
the instance of a special committee, to bestow a Bopp prize of three hun- 
dred thalers on Professor Whitney for his excellent publication of the 
“ Taittiriya Pratigakhya.” This work, which included the original Sans- 
krit text, with a translation and notes, appeared in the ninth volume of the 
“ American Oriental Society’s Journal” (where it occupies 241 pages), 
published at New Haven in 1869. The Bopp fund, if we are rightly in- 
formed, yields a certain income to be bestowed in prizes for meritorious 
publications in the department of comparative philology. Nothing is 
offered in competition for this honor, but the Academy of Sciences decrees 
the prize for such work as it regards as the most deserving. The prize 
conferred on Professor Whitney is the only one which has been given for 
Sanskrit work during the three years which have passed since the fand 
was instituted. Simultaneously with the prize to Professor Whitney, the 
Academy decreed a second prize (one hundred and fifty thalers) to Dr. W. 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, for a work on the influence of the German 
language upon the Finnish-Lapp. 

—“The curse of twin capitals” has just been agitating the people of 
Connecticut. An amendment to the State constitution, providing that 
hereafter Hartford shall be the sole seat of government, was adopted by a 
majority of the House last year, but, having failed to be ratified by 
two-thirds of the present House, the submission of it to the people 
has been The Courant (May 21, 28) has published two 
interesting articles on the history of the two capitals, from which the 
precedence of Hartford over New Haven appears very plain, the former 
colony being the original “Connecticut,” with which the latter afterwards 
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beeame incorporated. It was in October, 1701, that the General Assembly asked him what he was saying. He replied that he was asking the Ha. 


. ° ° | 
first sat, for that portion of the term, in New Haven—a change enacted, | 
| I have on other occasions, however, noticed that the Indians, upon sneez- 


according to the writer in the Covrant, with reference to the then feeble | 
health of Governor Winthrop and his deputy, for whom the journey to | 
Hartford was too tedious, but without whom the Assembly could not be | 
held. The disadvantage of removing the public records to and fro | 
between the two capitals was soon felt, and in 1712 New Haven was 
thrown out. The next year, however, sectional feeling was strong 
enough to reverse this order of the General Court, and when, in 1717, the 
question of a new State House arose, it was complicated with that of the 
settlement of the “ Collegiate School,” now Yale College, which had 
deserted Saybrook for Wethersfield. Hartford has already made a bid for 
the school, and would have got it of the Assembly but for the petition for 
delay of the so-called “sea-side” trustees, who were in the majority and 
who presently voted in favor of New Haven. Instead of refusing to 
ratify this selection, the Assembly accepted a compromise, giving the 
State House to Hartford in exchange for the college. While the building 
was going up, however, the October court continued to be held at New 
Haven, and the “sea-side” agreement went unfulfilled till 1818, when a 
constitution was subsiituted for the colonial charter, and the New Haven 
interest succeeded in engrafting upon it a provision for holding the Court 
of Election, or May session, in New Haven, though the convention twice 
voted down the proposition, and, says our writer, the people would have 
rejected it a third time if they could have done so without endangering 
the whole instrument. 

—Number 13 of the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, as usual, 
contains information of value to scholars and specialists. The catalogue 
of the Prince Library, it announces, is now completed, with an historical 
introduction. It is divided into three parts: the first, titles of books 
printed in or relating to America ; the second, titles of the ancient theo- 
logical library of the Old South Church; and the third, a synoptical 
summary of the manuscripts of the collection, now for the first time 
thoroughly executed. The Bulletin catalogues the 5,100 bound prints of 
the Tosti-Appleton collection, leaving about twelve jhundred, more than 
half of which are framed, to be still catalogued. We presume that this 
and the Gray collection, at Harvard, will ultimately be deposited in the 
projected Museum of Fine Arts. An attempt has been made by the 
Public Library to supplement its collection, of which the strength lies in 
the Italian school of engraving, with general lexicons of art and mono- 
graphs on particular artists; and it has also sought to develop its archi- 
tectural department, which already is scarcely surpassed in the city. The 
library is making a special collection of memorials of Boston, illustrating 
in any way its history or topography. Finally, it is preparing a card 
catalogue of the books kept in what is known as Bates Hall, as distin- 
guished from the Lower Hall or circulating library. 

—A very interesting and exhaustive monograph ou the Indians of 
Cape Flattery, by James G. Swan, is among the most recent of the 
Smithsonian publications. The writer accompanied General Isaac I. 
Stevens, when, in 1855, as Governor of Washington Territory, the latter 
concluded with the Makah tribe the treaty which left them their present 
reservation—the extreme north-western point of the United States. After- 
wards, Mr. Swan was appointed to the Government agency there, and 
remained several years as a teacher and dispenser of medicines. The 
Makahs have undergone some admixture with Spanish and Russian cast- 
aways, and present, therefore, a considerable diversity of color and feature. 
They and their kinsmen, of what is known as the Nootkan family, are 
quite different from the Indians living to the north of them, who have, 
the writer says, the physical characteristics of the Tartar hordes of the 
Siberian coast, their probable ancestors. The Makahs are essentially a 
race of fishermen, and Mr. Swan has much to tell of their modes of 
catching the whale, seal, and halibut especially. In other respects they 
appear to be a fairly ingenious tribe, but without very great capacity for 
development, and with the usual superstitions. Their diet is gross and 
fills them with humors, and they are neither long-lived nor fertile. In 
1861 they numbered 654, and in 1863 only 663. One of them at 60 is as 
old as a white man at 80, and yet their regular dose of “ white” medicine 
is but half that which would be given to white men. Their memory is 
poor even of events that they have experienced, and their traditions, 
besides being scanty, are generally worthless. They seldom address the 





Supreme Being openly, and Mr. Swan first heard this.done in the case of 
an Indian chief called Captain John. “ He was taken with a violent fit of 
sneezing, and as soon as he recovered he repeated aloud several short 


| 


tartst] Cha-batt-a not to kill him by sneezing, but to let him live longer. 


ing, repeat a few words, and think it very probable they all do as John 
said he did—ask the Great’Spirit not to kill them. John told me that, if 
they did not utter this brief petition, the top of their heads would be 
blown off when they sneezed.” The coincidence between this and the 
universal European custom in the same circumstances is quite striking. 
Mr. Swan describes very fully the principal Makah festive, religious, and 
other ceremonies, and adds a vocabulary of the commonest words. A 
slighter contribution to our knowledge of the Indians of the Pacific 
Coast may be found in the American Naturalist for May, where Mr. 
Edward E. Chever records some of the leading traits and habits of the 


| Indians of California, living west of the Sierra Nevada. He speaks of 


them with a certain respect, and of their treatment and probable fate with 
regret. In passing, he indulges in a bit of art criticism worth quoting : 
“The Indians hunt for one kind of game only at a time, and each kind 
when they can be taken most advantageously. When I saw every kind 
of game represented together at the Indian encampment in Bierstadt’s 
celebrated painting of the Yosemite, I knew the camp had been intro- 
duced for effect, from this evident ignorance of or disregard for the habits 
of Indians.” We may illustrate this from the Makah names of the 
months, thus: December is the moon in which the California gray whale 
makes its appearance ; March, the moon when the finback whales arrive ; 
October, the moon for catching the tsa-tar-wha, a variety of rock-fish. 


—With the first number in May, Macmillan’s weekly journal of 
‘science, Nature, entered upon its second volume, and the projectors and 
conductors of it have the satisfaction of knowing that it has already 
made a name for itself, and supplied a real and not a fancied want. Its 
scope is very broad, and its discussions catholic and full of instruction. 
Among its contributors have been men like Wallace, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Keith Johnston, but yet in a good sense it has helped to popularize 
science. It is a model of typography, and withal very cheap even for 
transatlantic subscribers. Another English periodical, hitherto a 
monthly, the Diplomatic Review, makes in its May issue the announce. 
ment that on the first of July it will appear as.a quarterly. This curious 
semi-French, semi-English publication is the organ of Mr. David Urqu- 
hart, a Russophobist of the first water, and who is calculated, if believed, 
to make his readers conclude that another half-century will see Western 
Europe “all Cossack.” The number for May 4 has two leading articles 
on Mr. Urquhart’s darling topic—one, “ Russian Progress in Central Asia,” 
the other, “ Mémoire sur les Relations de la Russie et de l'Europe.” And 
the department, “Events of the Montb,” opens with a paragraph in 
which the late murders by the Greek brigands only serve to remind thie 
editor that “all the convulsions of Europe have come out of Greece; 
all the recent plots and schemes and wars and dangers spring from the 
classic passion for Greece, which furnished to Russia the occasion and 
to the British Minister the cloak for compromising the governments of 
Europe in secret and criminal negotiations.” Admiral Persano’s second 
volume also‘fills the editor with “ astonishment that such infamies should 
be revealed by one of the great actors therein.” And when we say that 
he looks hopefully to the Council for a “solemn, special, and precise 
declaration on the question of the jus gentium, with reference to the times 
in which we live, and in which crimes hitherto unknown have been per- 
petrated”” (meaning Garibaldi and Cavour performances, and the like), 
our readers will know pretty well how to judge of the Review, and of 
the propriety of its subsiding into a quarterly. 

-—Prof. Franchi, who so offended Signor Crispi’s sensibilities by editing 
the Correspondence of La Farina, has just published, in two volumes 
16mo, the Political Writings of the same (Milan: L. Bortolotti). A third 
edition will embrace La Farina’s literary remains. A large part of the 
Correspondence was, of course, political writing, so that the whole of the 
statesman does not appear in either collection. The present volumes 
contain every composition, however brief, in which La Farina expressed 
his own ideas, judgments, and sentiments, or which serves to illustrate 
his character and career. There reigns in all these, says Franchi, though 
they cover a period of sixteen years and relate to the most diverse times 
and events, a unity and harmony that reflects the entire life of the writer. 
In seeking examples of great men to hold up before the young, Italy does 
not need, in fact, to go outside of herself. Nevertheless, there is mani 
festly a disposition to draw strength and guidance from the experience 0! 
countries longer free, and to present as models of industry and intelli- 


sentences, accompanying each with a blowing noise from his mouth. I | gence the great men of England and America. Franklin has thus been 
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used by the translation of his economical works, and not long since 
Smiles’s “ Self-Help” was translated into Italian. Still more recently, 
Craik’s “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties” has been reproduced 
as “ Costanza vince ignoranza, ossia la conquista del sapere malgrado gli 
ostacoli.” The translator, Pietro Rotondi, has added to the English 
examples such names as Muratori, Parini, Oriani, Alfieri, Bellini, Rossini, 


etc., ete. 


ART. 

Two PAINTINGS BY MICHAEL ANGELO.—The gallery of Lord Taunton 
(the Hon. Mr. Labouchere) contained some valuable pictures, which have 
been sold in London since his death. Among these is Allston’s “ Elijah 
Fed by the Ravens ”—a picture purchased by his lordship during his visit 
to this country, to which it will doubtless return, as it has been bought by 
a Boston lady. A critic thus describes it: 

“In the foreground is a blasted tree (painted in cool grays) standing in 
the midst of a rough rocky country, giving an idea of solitude and desola- 
tion, the only living objects being the ravens and the prophet. The soft 
landscape in the background is gloriously painted with rich browns and 
luscious greens. The general coloring reminds one of Titian, notably of 
that wonderful work (alas! now destroyed) ‘The St. Peter Martyr.’” 

The gem of Lord Taunton’s collection—an unfinished picture in 
tempera of the Madonna, Infant Christ, St. John, and angels—which 
attracted so much attention at the Manchester Exhibition in 1857, has been 
bought for the National Gallery, where it now hangs close to the “ Entomb- 
ment,” a masterpiece, apparently, painted by the same hand. According to 
the critic of the Athenwum, the juxtaposition settles this question in the 
affirmative. 
Angelo there can be but little doubt ; such, indeed, was the opinion of the 
best judges at Manchester in regard to Lord Taunton’s picture, and no one 
can see the “ Entombment” without being instantly reminded of it. As there 
is but one easel picture known to have been painted by the great Tuscan, 
namely, “ The Holy Family in the Tribune at Florence,” critics were slow 
to believe that two others had been discovered which could with any show 
of probability receive the same lofty ascription. To these a third was soon 
added, by the chance discovery last year of the long-lost “ Leda,” painted 
by Michael Angelo for the Duke of Ferrara. The history of the three 
forms a curious episode in art annals. Lord Taunton’s “ Madonna” came 
into the possession of an English artist at Rome many years ago, and was 
brought to England by his widow, who sold it to Messrs. Colnaghi, the well- 
known print-dealers in Pall Mall. They offered it to the directors of the 
National Gallery, who did not esteem it sufficiently to pay the moderate 
price asked for it as the work of Ghirlandajo, or of an unknown Florentine 
painter of his school, and preferred to purchase a second-rate Rubens 
which Messrs. Colnaghi happened to have on hand at the time. The Hon. 
Mr. Labouchere, struck with its beauty, had the wisdom to secure it, and 
Manchester set the seal upon his judgment by pronouncing it to be an 
early Michael Angelo of rare beauty, painted, in all probability, while he 
was a pupil of Dominico Ghirlandajo, or shortly after he began his inde- 
pendent career. No one who has seen it can forget the majestic dignity 
of the “ Madonna,” and the tender beauty and grace of the angels on her 
left hand. The corresponding groups of angels on the right is merely out- 
lined upon that green background commonly used by Florentine painters 
of the time, which gives so peculiar a tone to the transparent shadows of 
the flesh. Among the countless treasures of pictorial art exhibited at 
Manchester this picture, which is in every respect superior to that in the 
Tribune at Florence, left perhaps the most enduring impression upon the 
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mind. The “ Entombment” underwent many vicissitudes of fortune before | 


it found a permanent resting-place in the National Gallery. At some un- 


{ 


known period it was painted over, and being apparently a mere daub, lay | 


stowed away with other works of a low order in a corner of Cardinal 


} 


Fesch’s gallery at Rome. At the sale, which took place after the death of | 


the Cardinal, it was bought by a carpenter for a trifle, and taken to his 


shop, where he was about to plane it down, when he was observed by Mr. | 


Macpherson, artist and photographer, who, thinking it might repay closer 
examination, bought it for a few scudi. As soon as he had it in his atelier 
he proceeded to clean it, and,as he removed the superimposed crust of dirt 
and pigment, discovered to his joy an admirable painting in tempera of the 
“Entombment,” which at the time he attributed to Luca Signorelli. When 
the affair got wind, all Rome went to see the newly-found treasure, and the 
carpenter, finding that he had sold his right “for a mess of potage,” de- 
manded a large share of its estimated value, and when it was refused to 
him instituted a suit to recover damages. The Roman government also 
interfered and forbade its removal from the city. After endless trouble 
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and long delay Macpherson succeeded in carrying off his prize, which he 
now looked upon as a Michael Angelo, to Leghorn ; after the lapse of ten 
or twelve years he removed it to England. There he offered it to Mr 
Boxall, the Director of the National Gallery, for £4,000, 
considered too high for a picture whose authenticity could not be guaran 
teed, was eventually reduced by one-half. Its peculiarities are so striking, 
and certain defects in the relative proportion of figures and perspective are 
so manifest, that many artists and critics have hesitated to ascribe it to 
Michael Angelo. Other equally good judges are, however, troubled with 
no such doubts; and, indeed, the grandeur of the composition and the 
masterly drawing displayed in the figure of the Dead Christ seem to us to 
give them reason. As no other Florentine painter was capable of such 
work as this, to whom else can it be ascribed ” 

Like the “ Entombment” the “ Leda,” also painted in tempera, had been 
painted over. It remained for years, despised and neglected, in the 
restoring-room at the National Gallery, until by some accident, as it stood, 
face upwards, near an easel upon which a picture was placed to be cleaned, 
the restorer, Sig. Pinti, happened to spatter several drops of turpentine 
upon it, which, running down, left a smooth, firm surface in their track. 
This attracted the attention of Mr. Boxall, who was in the room, and he 
immediately had the whole false coating removed. The original painting 
was found in a somewhat injured condition, but still susceptible of skilful 
Those who have seen it speak of it in the highest terms, and 
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restoration. 
do not hesitate to class it as the third rediscovered Michael Angelo. 

—The Littlefield-Gugler portrait head of Abraham Lincoln differs 
from all others in being of life size. The artist and engraver are the 
same who had made before a well-known head of General Grant. En 
couraged by the success of that undertaking, they went on to do what is 
seldom done, to engrave in pure line a head as large as life, taking this 
time for their model such record of the gfeat President as they could 
find—portraits by other hands, and photographs of many sorts. We have 
spoken before and at length of Marshall's engraving, and Carpenter's 
vignette in line and stipple. Considering now the three portraits side by 
side, we find Carpenter's still the most artistical, the pleasantest picture, 
and containing the best ideal likeness of Mr. Lincoln considered as a gen 
tle, humorous, and rather melancholy spirit; which perhaps we may safe 
ly assume him to have been. Marshall's picture gives more of that rough, 
barky, Western-looking outside. 
often during life are generally of opinion, we find, that Marshall's engrav 
ing gives rather than Carpenter’s the usual everyday look of the man. 
Now comes Littlefield’s, and, less veritable in lines and details than the 
one, less pathetic and inwardly true to our memories of Lincoln than the 
other, unites what qualities should make a good portrait perhaps better 
than either. It is not a highly finished engraving, it looks even as if it 
had been hurried, and the copies taken off when another six months’ 
work would have done the plate good. It is unfortunately and unwisely 
surrounded by a ridiculous imitation of a marble carved oval frame and 
spandrils ; but the execution of the work is very judicious and solid, the 
scale is carefully preserved, the lines of the engraving lend themselves 
well to the effect to be produced. Taking into account its unusual size 
and its real merits, we think the medal should be given to the new-comer, 
though the persons who may continue to prefer one of the others, especia]- 
ly the Carpenter, will not be abused by us as being of the blindly 


Those persons who saw Mr. Lincoln 


ignorant. 

—* Pictures of Life and Character from the Portfolio of Mr. Punch ” is 
the fortunate title of the largest collection there is of John Leec). « 
designs. There are other collections made up from the volumes of Punch, 
of Leech woodcuts; thus the large full-page “cartoons ” for the first ten 
years or so of Leech’s connection with the paper form a volume of the 
shape of the original, with perhaps a wider margin, and are called “ Early 
Pencillings from Punch,” and other cartoons compose “ Later Pencillings.” 
The cartoons are nearly always political. There has been magnificent 
satire in them, and shrewd foresight, and capital hints as to the cracking 
of various political nuts; and, withal,a kind of artistic merit which is 
generally banished from whatever comes within the limits of the field of 
But the smaller pictures—those at tops of pages, oecupy- 
ing their width and not quite half their height, the still smaller ones 
oceupying only half a column or so, and the head and tail pieces and 
ornaments to initial letters—all these, for which the best name in the 
world is just “ pictures of life and character,” are gathered into the work 
The fifth part of this has been published recently (New 


so named. 
As the fourth appeared before the 
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' artist’s death, if we are not mistaken, certainly long ago, this one may be 
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supposed to contain the final gathering up and to be the last. We think 
that an examination of a set of Punch, including the Almanacs, and of 
these five series, would show that pretty much all the material had been 
used. The five parts are in oblong folio volumes, rather awkwardly long 
to open out on a table; but the form is probably useful for the arranging 
of so many different sized little pictures. Taken out of their original 
places and shuffled together—the observation of the folly and fun of 
yesterday mingled with that of twenty years ago—they make evident the 
singular universality of Leech’s humor and satire. And the pictures are 
universal in their power of giving enjoyment, too; even the people who 
cannot appreciate delicate and well-put fun (and there are plenty of such 
people, for whose finding out a Leech drawing is a good touchstone)— 
even these unfortunates can enjoy the hunting fields, or the children, or 
the street boys, or some of Leech’s dramatis persone. A gentleman we 
could name, who owns a set of Punch, the which he is perpetually 
engaged with when relieved from business, dipping now into a volume of 
1848, and now into one of 1865, makes frequently the most amusing 
mistakes as to the point of the jokes. Like Tennyson’s model wife— 


‘** He does not understand—he loves.” 


But the children, also, those of them who love pictures and can sit 
alone with a picture-book and with content, love these books beyond o‘hers 
even at the age when they cannot read, nor understand when read, Leech’s 
capital inscriptions. We hold that a set of Punch is, really, a book which 
no gentleman’s library ought to be without. But we hold, also, that no 
family room ought to be- without these encyclopedia picture-books, 
Fortunately, they are so cheap that the children may be allowed to have 
them. 


—_—- ——~ ~ -— ~~~. - 


LOTHAIR.* 


WuEN that only authentic historian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, hath 
occasion, in the course of his immortal History of New York, to record a 
jest of one of the renowned Dutch governors, he judiciously adds that, 
“though the joke was not much of a joke in itself, it was good enough for 
a governor.” So, we suppose, when a sometime First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer condescends to the low estate of us 
common people so far as to write a novel, it becomes us to admit that, 
though perhaps not much of a novel, it is as good as one could expect 
from a prime minister. It has been said that it was many years before 
the Tories of England could forgive Mr. Disraeli for having written 
novels, so as to be willing to take him into favor and make him their 
leader in the Commons. We grieve to say that our memory runneth 
back to the very beginning of Mr. Disraeli’s literary career, even to the 
first sprightly running of “ Vivian Grey’s” impertinences ; and we are 
afraid we have wasted a good many hours in company with “ Henrietta 
Temple” and “ Coningsby ” and “ Tancred,” and the other children of his 
brain whose names we cannot recall just now. It is so long, however, 
since we parted company with the latest of them that nothing but their 
names, and hardly these, remains with us. But we must say, in justice to 
the English Tories, that, if those former novels were no better than this 
last ensample of Mr. Disraeli’s handiwork, they were quite right in looking 
upon them as no recommendations to their especial favor, and in demand- 
ing other proofs of his abilities before taking him into their service. 

“ Lothair” is certainly free from the prevailing vice of the present age 
of novels, It is in no degree tainted with sensationalism. It has as dis- 
tinct a purpose as a Parliamentary Blue Book, and is about as exciting as 
one. Its object is to expose the arts and wiles of the Catholics, clergy and 
laity, to entice into the fold of Rome young noblemen and gentlemen of 
great estates. If our indistinct recollection of Mr. Disraeli’s former novels 
does not much mislead us, their fundamental error, as works of art, lay in 
their being virtually pamphlets in the disguise of stories, to prove this or 
that theory of politics or morals. Children of larger as well as of lesser 
growth always resent the endeavor, however well meant, to disguise their 
medicine in its vehicle. Both prefer their rhubarb and their currant-jelly 
separate. ‘The method of the immortal artists is very different from this. 
They instruct without being didactic. Fielding and Jane Austen and 
Walter Scott and Thackeray teach, but it is without intending or knowing 
it. The motive, to speak musically, of this novel was unquestionably the 
perversion of the young Marquis of Bute to Catholicism, and its design to 
show how the mischief was done, and how any imaginary young lord 
might have escaped such snares. As is generally the case with novels 
written for warning and reproof, whatever interest the book has centres in 
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the personages the author intends his readers to disapprove of and dislike. 
Cardinal Grandison and Monsignor Catesby (whom Mr. Disraeli, singularly 
enough, always styles Monsignore Catesby, forgetting that the final “e” 
of that designation is always dropped when used before a proper name) 
deserve a certain degree of admiration, if not of respect, for the persistency 
of their purpose and the ingenuity of their devices to entrap their prey ; 
but there is hardly a character in the whole range of fiction, not meant to 
be ridiculous, more pitiably weak, irresolute, and vacillating than the 
hero whose adventures Mr. Disraeli has thought it worth his while to 
relate. 

Lothair is a young nobleman, yet a minor when the book begins, of “a 
vast inheritance, which was in many counties and more than one king- 
dom.” His actual rank is never stated, but, as it was below that of a duke, 
the inference is that he was a marquis. He was in charge of two guard- 
ians, one a grim Scotch Presbyterian, the Earl of Culloden, and the other 
a dignified clergyman of the English Establishment, who has gone over 
to Rome and become a cardinal before he makes his appearance on the 
stage. ‘I'he Scotch lord had possession of the person of the heir, and had 
kept him from all communication with the Scarlet Gentleman during his 
nonage, and had brought him up with much strictness in Scotland. He 
goes to Oxford, however, by the express directions of his father’s will, 
and, while there, goes up to London, and makes the acquaintance of the 
cardinal, who, with his subordinate priests, Monsignori Catesby and Ber- 
wick, do their best to inveigle the young lord into the pale of the Church 
of Rome. Their plot, indeed, is all the plot the book has, for nothing can 
be less artificial or ingenuous than the contrivance of the story. As we 
have said, the cardinal and the monsignori monopolize whatever of cha- 
racter there is allowed the personages of the tale; but we cannot but 
think that the mighty hunters of Rome are usually more careful than 
were these how they Jay their snares in the sight of their game. Still, 
the story of their proceedings is not without ingenuity and interest. 


Mr. Disraeli’s readers cannot complain of the society to which he intro- 
duces them. It is of the very finest kind. Hardly one of his English 
characters is outside the sacred ranks of the peerage. Lothair’s attorney 
and man of business, Mr. Putney Giles, and his pushing, tuft-hunting 
wife, are almost the only creatures of common clay. For we cannot con- 
sider as of this vulgar mould a most marvellous painter, Mr. Phebus, who 
had a steam-yacht, owned an island in the Mediterranean, carried about 
with him in his cabin a chest full of velvet bags filled, “ one with pearls, 
another with rubies, others with Venetian sequins, Napoleons, and golden 
piastres.” Moreover, he was the descendant of a noble Gascon family, 
and had married one of the Cantacuzene family, descended from the 
Greek emperors, and niece of the Prince of Samos. All which certainly 
redeems him from the level of a vulgar artist. We are introduced, at the 
first going off, into the bosom of a delightful ducal family, in company 
with Lothair, who had formed an intimate friendship with the eldest son 
of the house. All the daughters were married, excepting one, and “they 
were all alike, with their delicate aquiline noses, bright complexions, 
short upper lips, and eyes of sunny light.” The judicious reader need not 
be told that Lothair falls in love with Lady Corisande, the youngest, 
“whose beauty was even more distinguished and regular,” with “ dark 
brown hair and darker eyes.” But the duchess, superior to the considera 
tion that he was the richest match in the empire, when he asks for her 
consent, advises him to wait and see a little more of the world before 
committing himself, which he accordingly does. 

The visit of Lothair to the cardinal is subsequent to that to the duke, 
and, in consequence of it, he is introduced to the intimacy of a great 
Catholic family, that of Lord and Lady St. Jerome. Here he meets his 
lordship’s niece, Clare Arundel, a damsel with “large violet eyes, darker 
even than the dark-brown hair, gleaming with intelligence, and her rich 
face mantling with emotion,” who is as fanatical as a Catholic as Lady 
Corisande is firm as a Protestant. It is quite unnecessary to say that 
Lothair falls in love with Clare Arundel too. Not long afterwards he 
meets with another divine lady, of mysterious antecedents. She has re- 
miniscences of sleeping in the streets of Paris, with her tambourine for 
her pillow, yet she is apparently of a great Italian family, who has lost 
her father in an attempt to deliver Italy ; and, though her name is Theo- 
dora, she is the original Mary Anne, which our readers know, or should 
know, stands for the republican conspiracies all over Europe. This lady 
suffers under the disadvantage of being married, but this does not hinder 
Lothair from falling in love with her too. She also agreeably differs from 
his Catholic and Protestant loves in having no religion at all, excepting 
that of Madre Natura, or Mother Nature. The husband is only a colonel 
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and an American, but let not the fastidious reader think he is getting into 
low company on that account. As the duke justly remarks of him, “ You 
know he isa gentleman. He is not a Yankee. He is a gentleman of the 
South. They have no property but land; and I am told his territory was 
immense. He always lived at Paris, in the highest style—disgusted, of 
course, With his own country. [It is not unlikely that he may have lost 
his estates now ; but that makes no difference to me. I shall treat him, 
and all Southern gentiemen, as our fathers treated the emigrant nobility 
of France.” 

Colone] Campian, however, had saved enough from the ruins of his 
fortune to be able to inhabit Belmont, a palatial residence, erected by a 
former minister of state on a slice of a royal park, granted to him for that 
purpose by a grateful sovereign. This was important for the preservation 
and the unities of the work, as we are never introduced, as guests, under 
any roof of less dignity than a palace, with the exception of Mr. Putney 
Giles’s house in Hyde Park Gardens. We cannot spare space for any descrip- 
tion of this palace and its fairy gardens. Wecan only stop long enough to 
express our disgust at Colonel Campian’s having adorned it with the two 
statues of Cleopatra and the Sibyl, to the encouragement of a mere Yankee 
sculptor. For we must hasten onward. Of course, there is nothing im- 
proper in the relations of Lothair and Theodora. No; as he tells her, she 
must have felt that “I am not insensible to your beauty and infinite 
charms, still, it is your consummate character that has justly fascinated 
my thought and heart ; and that I have long resolved, were I permitted, 
to devote to you my fortune and my life.” This offer she accepts, it ap- 
pears, as we next find him with the Garibaldi volunteers, in Italy, making 
ready for the assault on Rome. Theodora was the mainspring of this as 
of all other revolutionary movements. At a battle, not recorded, we believe, 
in history, the volunteers, led by a mysterious general, a cross between 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, with a dash of Kossuth, are victorious, through 
the rallying of the patriots at a critical moment by Theodora, with a sword 
in one hand and the banner of the Republic in the other. But in the 
moment of a victory she receives a wound, of which she shortly dies, after 
requiring a promise of Lothair that he would never be reconciled to Rome. 
“ And now,” she said, “ embrace me, for I wish that your spirit should be 
upon me when mine departs!” 

Lothair is left wounded and insensible on the field of Mentana and car- 
ried to Rome, where he is nursed hy Miss Arundel, in the Agostini palace, 
tenanted by the St. Jeromes, whure the cardinal and the monsignori 
again weave their toils for the prey which had escaped them by his flight 
from England. In this they are assisted by the St. Jeromes and all the 
Catholic grandees of Rome. The story is spread abroad that he had been 
wounded fighting on the side of the Pope, and the priests try to make 
himself believe that it was even so, and} his own impressions to the con- 
trary a delusion. A miracle is also arranged by spreading a report that 
the woman who told Miss Arundel of Lothair’s extremity, who was a 
tailor’s wife in reality, was no less a person than the Virgin Mary. He 
is kept under constant surveillance, of which he is aware, and from which 
he wishes to escape ; but it never seems to have occurred to him that a 
great English nobleman, with a fortune sufficient to buy out all Rome, 
might have walked out of the Agostini palace any morning, and gone to 
the Hotel de l’Angleterre, and defied the Pope and all his works. In the 
agony of his irresolution, he escapes from his keepers one night, and wan- 
ders about the streets till he finds himself in the Coliseum, where the 
ghost of Theodora opportunely appears to him and reminds him of his 
promise to her when dying. He is found ina state of insensibility and 
carried back to the palace. During the delay in the execution of the 
priests’ schemes consequent upon this agitation, Lord St. Jerome, who, 
though a Catholic, is a gentleman and an honest man, and who is rather 
scandalized by their proceedings, insists on his seeing an English physician, 
who has small patience with Popery, and who orders change of scene. Ac- 
cordingly, he is conveyed to another palace on the coast of Sicily, with a 
monsignore still keeping watch of him. Wanting resolution and strength 
of mind to free himself from their spiritual espionage otherwise, he hires a 
fisherman to put him over to Malta in his boat, thus saving himself by 
flight. 

From Malta he returns to England. Miss Arundel takes the veil, and 
he falls in love again with Lady Corisande, who, it appears, has been all 
along in love with him, and it is to be hoped that she kept him safe within 
the pale of the English Church. Such a weakling as he would need some 
one to hold him up and lead him by the hand all the days of his life. We 
presume that all the characters in the novel are parcelled out by London 
society among prominent persons in England. Monsignor Catesby is ad- 
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mitted to be meant for Monsignor Capel, and Cardinal Grandison would 
answer well enough for Archbishop Manning. We should think that the 
noble persons, whoever they may be, to whom the other characters may 
be assigned, would hardly regard the attribution as complimentary, for 
duller and more stupid specimens of porcelain clay—more flat, stale, and 
unprofitable—it is to be hoped are not common in high life. Mr. Disraeli 
goes out of his way to make an attack which is as stupid as it is malignant, 
on an eminent gentleman, formerly an Oxford professor, who has transfer- 
red his labors to this country. Had that gentleman been indeed addicted 
to the snobbishness (of all things in the world!) attributed to him, we 
imagine he would not have received the praise in disguise of Mr. Disraeli’s 
satire. 

To conclude a notice already much longer than the intrinsic merits of 
this novel deserves, we would say that Mr. Disraeli’s fame as a novelist 
will depend on his prestige as a public man. His characters have no color 
nor reality. They do not live and breathe like the personages of the great 
enchanters. They are inexpressive as the shades of the magic lantern, 
with scrolls coming out of their mouths for talk. Mr. Disraeli’s perma 
nent reputation will rest upon his parliamentary speeches, some of which 
may long survive the best of his novels. Indeed, it is hard to see how a 
man capable of those caustic, bitter, cruel diatribes of twenty years since 
against Sir Robert Peel could be capable of the platitudinous dulness of 
“Lothair.” It shows at least how very absurd a novel a very clever man 
can write—which is consolatory to the average stupidity of mankind. 


Mrs. Gerald's Niece. A Novel. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Author 
of “ Grantley Manor,” “Too Strange not to be True,” ete. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1870.)\—We should suppose that this novel might 
prove agreeable reading to most people who take any interest in the state 
of the controversy between the Anglo-Catholics and the Mother Church. 
The story is hardly to be called a continuation of the “Grantley Manor” 
of years ago, but one or two of the characters of that novel reappear in 
this one ; and Lady Fullerton, who is not to be called a good writer, has 
yet a certain soberness, and an air of dealing with real things, which give 
her personages a solidity which our recollection of her work—a recollee- 
tion which we admit, however, to have been very vague—would not have 
led us toexpect. The novel is, of course, a Catholic one, and the charac 
ters are mostly English Ritualists, of whom the most devout and intelli 
gent become Catholics in the end, being persuaded to that result by the 
usual and obvious arguments—arguments which, as between these parti. 
cular opponents, would seem to have, in Lady Georgiana's eyes, a per 
fectly sufficient cogency. For the rest, the novel has a certain old- 
fashionedness about it which, in its way, is not unpleasant. There is a 
good deal more plot, of an innocently complicated sort, than is usual now- 
adays, and the characters have a way of mentioning Miss Yonge’s writings 
with great respect, and of quoting at length from Mrs. Norton’s poetry, 
which fits in so accurately with the whole scope and spirit of the novel 
itself, as to give the reader, however illegitimately, a sense of artistic per- 
ception on Lady Fullerton’s part which nothing else about her work would 
ever convey. 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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No. 451 Broome Street, 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


Publishing & Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive orders, 
They will keep on hand a full stock of the 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Authors, 
Children’s Books, Libraries, and 
Toy Books. 
ALSO, 
School and College Text Books, Music 
Books, etc. 

Bringing with them an experience of Twenty-seven Years 
in the ** Trade” in this City, they are prepared to transact 
a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENTLY. 

A well-selected Stock from Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Western Publishing Houses will always be kept on hand. 
Also, 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Churcn Service, and Hymn Books of 

all denominations, 
In the various editions and styles of binding. 

Orders from PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR CLERGYMEN will receive a 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT. 

They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in all business engagements. 

Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 

Yours faithfully, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO,, 
_ Publishers and Booksellers, 
451 BROOME STREET 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


596 Broadway, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Charles Sribner & Co., 


Lifting the Veil. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, very beautifully and tastefully bound 
in extra gilt, price $1 25. 


This work is by no means modelled on the stories having 
somewhat similar title which have recently appeared. It 
is a quiet, unexaggerated drawing-out of a sorrowful ex- 
perience ; it shows how slowly but surely every true soul 
emerges from the deep waters of affliction, cleansed and 
strengthened for the labor that lies before. It is altogether 
elevating in tone, and will be read by many with a tearful 
recognition of its tenderness and truth. 


II, 


Seaman on Government. 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. fits 
Character and Workings, its Defects, Outside Party 
Machinery and Influences, and the Prosperity of the 
People under its Protection. By Ezra C. Seaman, 
Counsellor-at-Law, and Author of Essays on the Pro- 


gress of Nations. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


In this work Mr. Seaman endeavors to point out certain 
defects which he has discovered in our representative and 
elective system, and then suggests what he regards as 
suitable remedies. 


ALso JusT PUBLISHED. 


VOL. III. OF MOMMSEN’S ROME. Crown 
8vo, $2. 

PROF. McILVAINE’S ELOCUTION. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 75. 

SHEDD’S HOMILETICS. New Edition. 1 vol. 


crown 8yo, $2 50 

SHEDD’S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5. 

MAINE'S ANCIENT LAW. New Edition. 
crown 8vo, $2 50. 

FROUDE’S ENGLAND. Popular Edition. Vols. 
I.—IX. Price, per volume, $1 25. 

FROUDE’S ENGLAND. Library Edition. Vols. 
XI. and XII. Crown 8vo. Price, per volume, $3. 
BOWEN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, $2 50. 
MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 1 vol. 16mo, 


75 cents. 


New Edi- 
I vol. 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


Valuable New English Works 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Co. 
654 Broadway. 


Physical Ceography. By Mary Somerville. 
Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised by H. W. Bates. 
1 thick vol. crown 8vo, $4 50. 


The Commentaries of Gaius. Translated 
by Abdy and Walker. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $6 25 


Other Worlds than Ours. By Prof. Proctor. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with Engravings (some colored), 
$5 25. 

A Critical and Commercial Dictionary 
of the Works of Painters. Comprisins 
8,850 Sale Notes of Pictures and 980 Original Notes of 
the Subjects and Styles of Various Artists who have 
Painted in the Schools of Europe between the Years 
1250 and 1850. By F. P. Segnier. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
$10 50. 

Johnson's English Dictionary, Revised 
and Enlarged by Dr. Latham. 4 large vols. 4to, price 
reduced to $56. 

Or, in the finest half-Russia, extra, best style. 
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